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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Provisional Government of Brazil is clearly not 
firmly seated. Ordinary telegrams are still edited or 
suppressed; but according to some cipher telegrams received 
in Lisbon, avowedly from mercantile firms, but more probably 
from the Portuguese Legation, there was sharp fighting in 
Rio from the 18th to 20th inst. A discontented body of 
troops, some sailors, and a few residents rose in the name of 
the Emperor, and endeavoured to effect a counter-revolution. 
They were put down, but not without bloodshed and a 
suspension of business, and so alarmed is the Government 
that it issued on the 24th inst. a decree subjecting all 
persons charged with sedition or opposition to the Republic to 
nilitary tribunals. The banks, it is reported, are so pressed 
that the Treasury has advanced them a million sterling, and 
a financial crisis is anticipated. So great is the distrust felt 
by the Government, that in order to compel the Emperor to 
abdicate, it has suspended payment of his allowance, and con- 
fiscated his property. It has also decreed perpetual exile 
against the Premier, the Viscount d’Ouro Preto, and has de- 
ported Senhor Martins, the popular Governor of Rio Grande 
do Sul. Finally, on the plea of time being needed for new 
electoral lists, it has postponed the elections till September 
15th, 1890, and the meeting of the Convention to November 
15th—more than ten months hence. This last decree shows 
alarm, and as it will prevent all borrowing in Europe for the 
same period, it was followed by a sharp fall in all Brazilian 
ssecurities. A revolution generally devours its children, and 
his one in Rio will not, it is pretty evident, be hungry long. 




















| Nothing further has been done in the quarrel between 
Portugal and Great Britain ; but it is said that a long answer 
[to the latest despatch has been received by telegraph from the 
{Portuguese Foreign Minister, and is couched in conciliatory 

language. The Press of Lisbon, moreover, has become more 

moderate, though it is still abusive, and two plans are under 

serious consideration. One is arbitration; but as that is merely a 
| device for depriving Great Britain of her property under judicial 
| forms, it will be rejected. The other and more reasonable one is 
| to call a European Conference such as that which created the 
| Congo State, and allow that to settle all matters in dispute 
_ within limits previously arranged by the diplomatists. The 
division to be made between Portugal and England would, in 
fact, be settled beforehand, and both parties can accept with- 
out discredit an award ratified by the supreme tribunal. It 
will be necessary to be very careful as to the limits of the 
reference; but with that reserve, this would probably be the 
best way out of the difficulty, especially for Portugal, which 
necessarily wishes to appear to yield to some general authority, 
ynd not to her opponent. 


, M. Spuller, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, is 


clearly an adroit man. He was asked to consent to the con- 
version of the Egyptian Debt in order that the money so 
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saved might be applied to the total abolition of the corvée. 
He did not, under those circumstances, quite see his way to 
refuse; but as he was determined not to consent, and so 
acknowledge that England had raised the credit of Egypt, 
he has replied, it is said, in a note which concedes the 
required permission, provided that England will define 
more exactly the circumstances which will induce her to 
evacuate Egypt. That definition, as he knew, cannot be 
given, as it would seriously impair Egyptian credit; and 
he therefore obtains tle credit of giving way while still 
immovably obstructive. The small tax necessary to compensate 
for the disappearance of forced labour has been already im- 
posed, and is known among the fellaheen as the “ French tax.” 
That, says the correspondent, will of itself destroy French 
influence among the Egyptian peasantry. Possibly; but 
possibly also it may greatly increase the Egyptian notion of 
French irresistibleness. Ignorant Asiatics, as “ Eéthen ” said, 
respect those who have done them violent wrong, and, when 
Pagans, worship the cholera and small-pox as deities. 


By the death of the Bishop of Durham on Saturday last, 
we have lost much the most impressive figure on the English 
Bench of Bishops. He had been greatly weakened by the 
alarming and, as it was then thought, almost necessarily fatal 
attack of cardiac dropsy, from which he suffered at the end of 
last year. He’ did, however, in great measure recover from 
that illness, and was well enoagh to resume many of the duties 
of his diocese, and to make a very impressive address on 
accepting the gift of a pastoral staff from his clergy. He 
went to Bournemouth not long ago, hoping to obtain as much 
advantage from its climate as he did in the terrible illness of 
last year; but its mild climate did not save him from con- 
tracting a severe chill, and he died in four days from rapid 
inflammation of the lungs. He was quite the most learned of 
our Bishops, especially in the ecclesiastical history of the 
apostolic and post-apostolic times; and his masterly writings 
on the Ignatian controversy, and in answer to “ Supernatural 
Religion,” have gained him the admiration not only of English 
but of the best Continental scholars. 


Still, if Dr. Lightfoot had been a mere master of patristic 
learning, it might have been much easier to supply his place. 
He was very much more,—a man of singular simplicity and 
modesty, of singular disinterestedness and generosity, of 
singular strength and loftiness of purpose. He was shy 
and ungainly; but his shyness dropped off him, and his 
ungainliness was merged in the dignity of his purpose, 
directly he began to speak on any subject in which the 
welfare of the Church was deeply involved. Dr. Liddon, 
in his sermon at St. Paul’s last Sunday, spoke of him 
as the leader of the band of Cambridge scholars who “have 
rolled back an assault on the New Testament more formid- 
able in many respects than any to which the title-deeds 
of our holy religion have been exposed since the first age of 
Christianity,”’—by which we do not understand Dr. Liddon to 
refer nearly so much to the book called “Supernatural 
Religion,” which was not a very formidable book, as Dr. 
Lightfoot showed, but the more serions German attacks of 
which “Supernatural Religion,” was a faint and feeble reflex. 
In England, attacks garnished with a great appearance of 
ecclesiastical learning, will always affect seriously a larger 
class of minds than even the sort of quasi-metaphysical attacks 
of a previous century, to which Dr. Lightfoot’s still.zreater 
predecessor in the See of Durham, Bishop Butler, wrote so 
famous, and indeed immortal, a reply. It will be impossible 
to fill Dr. Lightfoot’s place; but it would be possible to find 
a man of great eminence and distinction who has been far too 
often passed over, and who would give the Episcopal Bench 
some share of the dignity which it has never lacked so much 
as at the present moment, 
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Vienna is quite in a panic about the influenza, and Paris is 
not much less alarmed. In the former place it is said that 
10 per cent. of the population is down with it ; and at Munich 
and Bremen itis raging badly. At Paris, among the pupils of 
the Ladies’ Institution of the Legion of Honour, 180 pupils 
out of 470 were ill with the disease on Tuesday last. On 
the Paris Bourse, a good number of the stockbrokers are 
absent; and in almost all the banks the staff are in great 
difficulties from the number of patients on the sick-list. At 
Belgrade there had been 762 seizures in six days; and at St. 
Petersburg the Czar and two of his Ministers are laid up 
with it at the same time; and the King of Portugal is also 
suffering from it. It is said that 35 per cent. of the Russian 
troops stationed at Merv are seized with influenza. At Berlin, 
on the other hand, the epidemic is on the decline, and ap- 
parently it has been worst where, though the ordinary winter 
is exceedingly severe, the present winter has as yet been un- 
usually mild. We have treated the epidemic lightly in 
another column, but we must add here that, according to the 
latest reports, it is fatal in about 6 per cent. of the seizures. 
It has certainly reached England, the number of cases in 
Paddington, for instance, being considerable, and about four 
hundred cases in all having been reported in the West of 
London. 


In Paris the influenza has been very severe, and several 
physicians have reported on it. Dr. G. See says that it very 
seldom attacks patients who are suffering from tubercular 
disease of the lungs, but is most serious with those whose 
bronchial tubes or hearts are enfeebled by previous disease. 
Others of the doctors consider that it is a disease connected 
with malaria and typhoid-fever, and that this connection 
shows itself in the enlargement of the spleen, a symptom 
characteristic of those diseases, and also observed in con- 
nection with the present epidemic. The worst feature about 
the present attack is the tendency to relapse, and the not 
infrequent tendency to inflammation of the lungs which 
accompanies these relapses.‘ In the case of most epidemics, 
one attack appears to exempt from liability to another; but 
in the case of this epidemic it is not so, the sufferers from 
one attack being apparently much more liable to another than 
those who have not had any attack at all. Dr. Oscar Jennings 
regards the epidemic as not properly belonging to the influenza 
type at all. He calls it “a species of bastard rheumatism,” 
which attacks all the limbs and becomes dangerous when it 
reaches the lungs, when it has a tendency to produce pulmonary 
paralysis. It usually prefers, he thinks, the left lung to the 
right. He treats it with small and frequent doses of quinine 
and antipyrine. 


Mr. Parnell, or perhaps we should say some one of Mr, 
Parnell’s informants, must be a great master of fiction. In 
Monday’s Times, Mr. T. W. Russell replied to Mr. Parnell’s 
assertions as to the new tenants on the Coolgreaney estate, 
and showed that Mr. Parnell had been altogether misin- 
formed on all the most material points of his statement 
at Liverpool. What Mr. Parnell stated was that an Arklow 
blacksmith known to himself got £1,000 from Mr. T. 
W. Russell to enable him to take one of the Coolgreaney 
farms,—in short, to bribe him to take it. In the first place, 
Mr. T. W. Russell was not and is not a trustee of “ The Cultiva- 
tion of Derelict Land Trust,” and had nothing at all to do 
with helping the tenants. Moreover, the statement as to the 
amount Jent to the Arklow blacksmith in question is quite 
fictitious. ‘The tenants bought their own cattle, and so far as 
they were assisted with any loan, were assisted only on the 
security of their own capital. And it is quite untrue that they 
were let off the first year’s rent, as Mr. Parnell had alleged. 
Not one of the assertions made by Mr. Parnell as to the new 
Coolgreaney tenants was true, though they formed the most 
effective element of Mr. Parnell’s speech. If Mr. Parnell 
would but learn by experience, he would be aware that the 
chances against the truth of information supplied to him by the 
Natioggl League are overwhelming. But he is as credulous 
of statements coming from that quarter as he is incredulous 
of Mr. Balfour’s. Of the latter, no doubt, he is really incredu- 
lous. Bat is he really inclined to believe all that his lieutenants 
and sub-lieutenants tell him? It must take some effort, we 
fancy, after so much experience of their blunders, to make an 
act of faith in their accuracy. 





aaa 
Another exposure of Mr. Parnell’s inaccuracy was Conta} 

in the Times of Monday. As our readers know, he had ag — 
that while the Corporation of Belfast could only eat a 
Municipal Debt at 33 per cent., the Corporation of Dublin h 
floated theirs at 3} per cent. It now appears that the te ad 
were very different. The Dublin stock is not redeemable s 
par for 55 years, while the entire Belfast stock must “ei ' 
deemed within 39 years, and the present issues run for 10 a 
20 years only. That makes the greatest possible difference : 
every financier knows. Moreover, it is asserted, though ae 
not know with what truth, that the Dublin stock.was float ; 
partly by the help of the Roman Catholic Episcopate on 
put some pressure, as it is alleged, on the trustees of “olin 
Catholic trusts to invest in the Dublin stock. That may be 
true or false, but the difference between the terms on Which 
the two classes of stock are issued is itself a sufficient explana. 
tion of a great difference in the demand. 


theiy 


The eternal question of the Newfoundland fisheries jg crop. 
ping up again. The French have a right, under the treaty 
which ceded the island, to fish on part of the coast, and Use it 
to catch herring for bait in their deep-sea cod-fishing. They 
are not enough herring caught, and so they buy more of the Ney. 
foundlanders. The latter, however, are so irritated by French 
conduct, that they try to prevent the sale by legislative enact. 
ment ; and failing, wish England to repudiate the treaty, but 
keep the island. If we will not do so, the islanders, says q 
correspondent of the Times, will agitate for annexation to the 
United States. That is nonsense, as the Protection system 
in the United States would cost them far more than the 
Bait Laws now do; and although the irritation js ap. 
parently genuine and deep, we can see no remedy for it, 
The French do not exceed their treaty rights, except in buying 
articles it is forbidden to export, and nobody ever went to-way 
on that account. The matter is complicated by the fact that 
the French Government is not contending for the fish as pro. 
perty, but in order that the fishermen may have something to 
do while waiting to be employed in the French Navy. §o far 
from the fisheries being profitable, they cost the French 
Treasury many thousands a year, paid in bounties to the 
fishermen for their patriotic zeal in catching cod, which other. 
wise would not pay them. Divided jurisdiction is always 
troublesome, but divided jurisdiction with the French is worse 
than joint ownership in a horse with no written agreement as 
to right to use it. 


It was rumoured in the beginning of the week that the 
men employed by the Gas Light and Coke Company, who 
supply an immense district in West London, indignant at the 
defeat of the South London gasmen, intended to strike, and 
place West London in darkness. Up to Friday evening, how- 
ever, this rumour had not been substantiated, any more than 
the similar one of a strike among the coal-porters. We repeat 
that the servants of any Company, if they feel an impulse for 
such self-sacrifice, have a right to ruin themselves for a cause 
which they think great. To justify them, however, they must 
be acting freely, and not under dictation, and especially a 
dictation which may turn out to be illegal ; a command to tun 
out in order to coerce a particular Company with which the 
strikers are unconnected, being, as is asserted, forbidden by 
the law of conspiracy. It seems certain that opinion is ever- 
whelmingly against the threatened action, and that the com- 
munity will support almost any device calculated to defeat 
it. The opportunity will be a splendid one for the electric 
engineers ; but we fear they are not fully prepared to take 
advantage of it. Applied science in ow day can do most 
things, but it is often fettered by the cumbrousness of its 
appliances. If we could have, as we shall have, good and 
cheap moveable electric lights, all the gasmen in England 
might strike without much hurting anybody. 


At the Sunday demonstration in Hyde Park of the gas- 
workers of London, Mr. Weir, a compositor, is reported to 
have said of Mr. Livesey, who has really defeated the strike, 
that “he ought not to live twenty-four hours,” that “ he ought 
to be got rid of,” and again: “I say a man like Livesey has no 
moral right to live in this country, and the man would bea 
hero who went to-night and murdered him.” Indeed, he 
added that such a man would be one “whom we ought to 
worship,” Such language as that, especially at a time of 
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ular excitement, ought to be prosecuted by the State, as 


ee to lead to a breach of the peace, perhaps even to 
murder. Of course Mr. Weir may not have been entirely 


master of himself, and in that case the evidence that he was 
not in full possession of his reason would be produced in 
evidence. But such language should not be passed over in a 
time of many strikes, whether the person against whom it was 


ased be indifferent to the risk or not. 


Mr. R. Giffen on Thursday published in the Times a 
fierce attack on bimetallism, which he declares to be, as 
regards monometallic countries, attended with this tremendous 
initial difficulty. Gold is actually worth about twenty-one 
times the price of silver. If any other ratio is fixed—and 
the bimetallists want to fix 153—every creditor afraid that 
he may be paid in artificially appreciated silver, will call his 
debts in at once. The banks will begin, and as the debts to 
bankers exceed six hundred millions sterling, there will be 
universal bankruptcy. That sounds formidable ; but suppose 
the Government gave a year’s notice of the change? Would 
not the bank credits have all run out ? And how did it happen 
that when the United States remonetised the silver “dollar of 
our fathers,” the universal bankruptcy did not happen? Busi- 
ness in the United States is conducted with borrowed money 
just as it is here, only more so. We are not bimetallists, 
failing to see the use of the change except to silver-producers ; 
but the monometallists ring their alarum-bell much too loudly. 


The Times, to the amazement of its readers, recently 
defended the proposal of the London County Council to im- 
pose on the owner of any house benefited by a neighbouring 
public improvement, a rent-charge equal to the improvement 
in his rental. On Friday, however, the Times, enlightened by 
many correspondents, had discovered that the proposal was 
ill-considered, and that as the new burden was to be perpetual, 
it would practically change the freeholds affected into lease- 
holds, the owners only owning as long as they paid the rent- 
charge. It favours, therefore, the withdrawal of the clause. 
We do not, as the discussion of the clause will enlighten the 
Council both as to the character of their proposal and its 
effect upon opinion, and will also clear the minds of their 
constituents. There is another consequence of the Bill which 
has escaped the Councillors, but is pointed out by a financial 
authority in the Economist. The Council will never get a 
penny under it. No one, unless forced by a special tribunal, 
will raise rent on a tenant in order to pay over the amount 
gained in the shape of a perpetual rent-charge. 


The French engineers have partially realised one of the 
dreams of M. Jules Verne, the clever novelist, whose method 
it is to exaggerate the powers of scientific appliances till they 
become almost supernatural agencies. On December 22nd, 
a submarine boat, about 45 ft. long and 5 ft. 7 in. in diameter, 
driven by electric accumulators, was tried in the harbour of 
Toulon. The boat, which is called the ‘ Gymnote,’ or electric eel, 
plunged under water till it became invisible, and traversed and 
retraversed the harbour, being accurately guided by aid of 
“the gyroscope,” while distances were calculated by the 
number of turns of the screw. There were three officers and 
one seaman on board; but though the vessel remained in each 
trial ten minutes under water, the air remained quite pure, 
and the accumulators retained force enough for hours of work. 
The speed is not given. It is obvious that such a vessel may 
be used for a variety of purposes, especially submarine ex- 
ploration and the rescue of submerged treasure; but as yet 
it does not promise much aid to the great art of destruction. 
People who kill always want a chance of living, and the 
‘Gymnote’ if used as a ram, as Jules Verne suggested, would 
crush her crew as well as the enemy. 











A correspondent of the Times sends a full account of a 
“butchery ” said to have occurred at Yakoutsk, in Siberia, 
some time in April last. Thirty political prisoners were 
waiting there, and an ad interim Governor, Ostashine, in order 
to save expense to the State, so altered the regulations for 
their travelling that they feared starvation in the barren 
desert they had to traverse. They therefore remonstrated, 
and were ordered to attend the office of the Administration. 
The order was not obeyed, under a misconception of the 
official wish, and the house where the exiles were lodged was 
surrounded by soldiers, who, without provocation, attacked 








the inmates. Some of the latter had revolvers, needed for pro- 
tection in the desert, and one at least used his weapon, thereby 
redoubling the fury of the soldiers, who only desisted when they 
had killed six. The exiles had meanwhile wounded the Governor, 
an officer named Karamtine, who had been active in the 
attack, and a soldier, and had killed a policeman. A court- 
martial was therefore held on them, and four of their number 
were condemned to death, four more to penal servitude for life, 
six more to penal servitude for twenty years, and eight women 
to the same penalty for varying periods. It must be remem- 
bered that this account comes evidently from the victims 
themselves, that many of them were armed, and that after 
the soldiers had attacked, the affair clearly became a battle. 
At the same time, the narrative recounts the facts unfavour- 
able to the prisoners, and the sentences are outrageous. Steps 
should be taken to bring the whole narrative before the Czar, 
already, it is said, doubtful whether Russia does not lose more 
through the discredit these outrages inflict on her than she 
gains by using Siberia as a place of detention. 


In the City Temple on Christmas Day, there was what an 
evening contemporary calls a “ new departure,” but what Mr. 
Willing, who provides room for the advertisers of London, 
would call a very old departure, inasmuch as it seems to have 
been nothing but a new adventure in advertising. Dr. Parker 
concluded his sermon by reading a number of “ messages ” 
which he probably never sent to any one but the congregation 
to whom they were read. Here are one or two specimens as 
our contemporary reports them :— 

“To the Queen.—God bless your Majesty! Why do you not 
recognise your Nonconformist subjects, and openly express your 
opinion that their long-continued and splendid service entitles 
them to every recognition due to sound conviction, heroic fortitude, 
and patriotism which has survived the bitterest religious persecu- 
tion? This would be the most glorious feature in the reign of 
your Majesty. 

“To Mr. Gladstone.—Many happy returns of the 29th of 
December. God be thanked for your long and splendid service 
to the country and to the world. God be thanked that your 
character is greater even than your genius. Never did you stand 
so strongly in the love and reverence of your countrymen as you 
stand at this moment. 

“To Mr. Balfour.—The good Lord have mercy upon you! Per- 
sonally and academically, lam proud of you; but your Irish policy 
I hate with my whole heart. It is resentful, narrow, sceptical, 
and self-defeating. 

“To Mr. Parnell.—Blessings on you for your patience and self- 

control. Even if it were only as a tribute to these personal 
virtues, as shown by yourself and the Irish people who are with 
you, I should certainly grant Home-rule to Ireland, even if in the 
first instance it were only for a definite experimental period.” 
We think Dr. Parker should hardly have sent such a message 
as that to the Queen at the moment at which he was doing his 
best to smear Dissent with the grease of a vulgar search for 
popularity. There are hundreds of his Dissenting colleagues 
who will writhe in their pulpits when they remember Dr. 
Parker’s advertising “ messages.” 

Sir George Ferguson Bowen, formerly the Governor of 
Victoria, and also at another time of New Zealand, called 
attention in Monday’s Times to a passage in Mr. Spencer 
Walpole’s “ Life of Lord John Russell” (Vol. IL, p. 176), in 
which Mr. Walpole states that “there is amongst Lord 
Russell’s papers a singular document, which purports to be a 
translation of a series of confidential questions issued by 
Napoleon III. on the possibility of a French expedition, secretly 
conducted in different ports, invading, conquering, and holding 
Australia.” Sir George Bowen rightly presses this passage on 
the attention of “the very small minority in our great 
Colonies which is said to have ventilated of late years 
schemes of secession from the Empire, in the event of the 
Mother-country becoming involved in war with.strong foreign 
Powers.” No doubt such a step as secession would be very 
unwise and premature now, even though in another fifty years 
it might not be thought so unwise or so contrary to the 
interests of the Colonies as we heartily hope it still will be 
even then. But designs of this kind would be best extin- 
guished by a strong scheme of Colonial Federation, such a 
scheme as would render the adventure a very unpromising 
one even without the aid of England in resisting the descent, 
though, of course, that aid would be very vigorously given. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 


New Consols (2) were on Friday 97} to 977. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 


HE Chtrch of England has had a great loss, a loss 


which it will feel even more severely than the Church 
of Rome would feel the loss of a man and a scholar of 
equal eminence, power, and simplicity. For the Church 
of England necessarily depends more on the individual 
character of her leading men, than a Church which relies 
so much on her ecclesiastical system, and the practical 
logic of her attitude, as the Church of Rome. No one 
who understands the position can deny that the Anglican 
Church contains not one, but many inconsistent theologies 
within its bosom, and that its position is justified not by 
any « priori chain of reasoning, but in the main by the 
excellence of its work and the character of the workers. 
It is easy for those who rely on ecclesiastical authority to 
point to the many incongruities in a Church which appeals 
to ecclesiastical authority here, and repudiates ecclesiasti- 
cal authority there, in a fashion almost arbitrary; but 
after all, in the actual condition of things spiritual, a 
Church such as ours, which finds room for the energies 
of Arnold and Newman, of Maurice and Kingsley, of 
Liddon and Westcott, of Fraser and Gore and Scott 
Holland, has something to say for itself; and probably no 
less comprehensive Church, no Church more strictly bound 
by theological formula, could have been wide enough to 
give full scope to the impartial learning, the great capacity, 
and the single-minded and impressive enthusiasm of the 
late Bishop of Durham. : 

For Dr. Lightfoot was not a scholar whose movements 
it would have been easy to confine within the grooves of 
any sharply defined system. He took a natural and 
straightforward view of the early history of the Church. 
He did not force a significance upon the early Christian 
institutions which was borrowed from a later phase 
of ecclesiastical history. He admitted freely that there 
was no full-grown system of Episcopacy to be found in 
the New Testament, though he maintained that such a 
system was to be found in the genuine Ignatian epistles, 
which belong to the early part of the second century. He was 
not unwilling to apply the philosophy of evolution to the 
growth of an ecclesiastical structure, and did not think it 
the less divine for the gradual character of its develop- 
ment. His mind was as candid as his learning was solid. 
What he found in the early Church he described, and what 
he did not find he did not attempt to anticipate ; but never- 
theless, as soon as a new characteristic arose he recognised 
it, and inferred from its very rapid germination that the 
seeds which sprouted thus early had been still earlier sown. 
His criticism of the Apostolic epistles was not adapted to 
the taste of the High-Church party; and his criticism of 
the Ignatian epistles was not adapted to the taste of the 
Low-Church party. But this made no difference to Dr. 
Lightfoot. He early recognised that it is a scholar’s duty 
to interpret what he sees simply, without the spectacles of 
prepossession ; and he performed that duty with all the 
simplicity and vigour of a man who felt impartiality of 
judgment the most sacred of a critic’s duties. Nor was 
his a thin and ostentatious impartiality, the impartiality 
of a critie proud to display the even balance of his soul. On 
the contrary, his learning was so massive, and the meaning of 
its details was so vividly present to his masculine judgment, 
that he never seemed to himself to deserve any credit at all 
for holding the balance even in the presence of eager con- 
troversialists. The simplicity of his learning was at least as 
remarkable as its depth. He spoke from the fullness of an 
immense knowledge interpreted by a really calm and easy 
judgment. He applied to a priori views like the views 
of the Tiibingen school, and the much vaguer and less 
accurate views of the author of “ Supernatural Religion,” 
just the simple tests that were necessary to show where the 
a priori theory contradicted certain well-attested facts ; 
and there he left them, never showing either irritability 
or impatience. Even when he thought that his opponent 
had taken up his ground on questions of the first importance 
without really informing himself of matters which were 
absolutely essential to any genuine investigation of the 
simplest elements of the subject, though his manner was 
severe, it was never arrogant or self-important. His 
mind was too closely fixed on the facts, to make any dis- 
play of his own learning or of his masterly arrangement 
of these facts, 





And, indeed, Bishop Lightfoot, besides being a man of 
strong judgment and deep learning, was one with far a 
much spiritual feeling to make much of his learning or 
judgment. He was a devout Christian first, and 
man of singularly great attainments and unusually calm 
judgment only in the second place. His whole heart 
was in his religion, and this perhaps was what induce@ 
him to think that when the chance was offered him of 
taking a very responsible post in the Church which those 
whom he most deeply revered pressed him to take, it was 
his duty to accept it rather than to continue his zealous 
devotion to the apologetic work of Christian teaching at 
Cambridge. We doubted the wisdom of that decision eleven 
years ago, and we doubt-it still, though we fully admit 
that in the See of Durham he has set an example to the 
Church, and sent a current of ardent self-devotion thrillin 
through it, which he could not have set, and could not have 
put in motion from his chair at Cambridge. But great as: 
was the effect of his simplicity and ardent disinterested- 
ness and wise judgment as Bishop, he was not so great in 
his insight into men as he was in his insight into the 
historic and dogmatic facts of Christianity. There was 
something very winning in his shy dignity, in his reserved 
affectionateness, in his meditative simplicity. At times he 
reminded his friends of his great predecessor (his name- 
sake, as regarded the Christian name, as Dr. Liddon 
reminded his audience in the fine sermon at St. Paul’s on 
Sunday), the great philosophic thinker who used to ride 
about his diocese very fast on a black pony, immersed in 
eager thought about that Christianity which many of the 
longest-headed of his contemporaries thought not worthy 
even of so much as consideration, though it filled his own 
heart to overflowing. They were very different men. Joseph 
Butler was a great psychologist and metaphysician, as well 
as an ardent Christian. Joseph Lightfoot was a great 
student of ecclesiastical and dogmatic history, as well as 
an ardent Christian. But each alike was a little unequal to 
the task of communicating freely with the world in any but 
the higher regions of intellectual intercourse. Each alike 
had a deep though repressed enthusiasm. And each alike 
had a heart that burned within him at the scepticism and 
levity of the day, and that now and then blazed out in a 
fashion that could not be hidden from the world. But 
neither of them was exactly a great administrator,—their 
knowledge of individual men not being quite as great as 
their knowledge of man. Even Bishop Lightfoot trusted 
more to the counsel of others than he would have done, had 
he possessed the keen insight of a quick eye for character, 
and was a great Bishop only in tie singleness of his purpose, 


‘the dignity of his conviction, and the generosity of his 


personal life. We still have our doubts whether in the 
comparative seclusion of his chair at Cambridge he might 
not have accomplished even more for the Church, than he 
did in the “golden” diocese where he set so great an 
example. But in both positions alike he was a burning 
and a shining light, and undoubtedly the light, when 
set up on the throne of the great Northern diocese, was 
seen to a far greater distance than from his professorial 
chair at Cambridge. But whether it kindled more 
durable flame in others, is a matter on which judgments 
may well differ. 

We must end as we began, by insisting that the loss 
of such a man in such a place is a greater loss to the 
Anglican Church than it would be to any Church where 
the system stands for more than the men, and the 
individual is less important. Our Church is not in itself 
a marvel of unity or greatness. Its justification is that, 
in an age of perplexity, it shelters a great many types of 
earnest faith,—and with them not a few, no doubt, of luke- 
warm faith,—which would not be sheltered in any other. 
It gives great scope and freedom to men of high individual 
power and originality. Such a man as Lightfoot would 
hardly have been easy in any more systematic Church, and 
yet he was a great divine and a great investigator, who 
has, done more to clear away the plausible objections of 
superficial scepticism than any theologian who is now left to 
us. Let us hope that there may be found some one not 
unworthy to succeed him, some one combining a simplicity 
as touching and profound with gifts not less eminent. For 
to come after Bishop Lightfoot will itself be a severe test 
of earnestness and simplicity, and one that can only be 
successfully passed by a man who in his heart of hearts 
regards with scorn the praise of men as compared with 
the praise of God. 
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THE LATEST NEWS FROM BRAZIL. 


NVESTORS regard the postponement of the meeting of 
the Brazilian Representatives as the worst news yet 
yeceived from Brazil, and they are right. The decree fixing 
she end of next year (November 15th, 1890) for the assem- 
blage of the Convention, is so obviously contrary both to 
ood policy and to the Republican spirit, that it can only 
se proceeded from one of two motives. The Provisional 
Government may be aware that the new Republic stands in 
resence of dangers, such as a black insurrection, a rising 
against property, or a movement for disintegration, which 
can be met only by a dictatorship, or through a Cabinet 
invested with irresponsible authority, and acting with the 
«energy ” of aCommittee of Public Safety. The official tele- 
grams as to dangers threatening the Republic are worthless, 
for they all emanate from the Ministry of Finance, and are 
intended to avert the financial shock which nevertheless, 
since only a Parliament can borrow, must be steadily 
approaching. Nor is the reassuring tone of private tele- 
grams a good ground for confidence, for they all come from 
Rio, and Rio can know nothing about events in that vast 
country except through telegrams, which are as completely 
in the hands of Government as the cable is. Should such 
a danger exist, the Provisional Government may think 
itself justified in retaining power for a time, in order to 
rotect society,—though even then, if the Revolution is 
approved by the people, the Convention would strengthen 
itshands. But then, the danger itself threatens the con- 
tinuance not only of the new régime, but of Brazil as a 
civilised or united State. On the other hand, the decree 
may be dictated by a desire to retain power, whether from 
political or personal motives; and in that case, Brazil is 
now subject to a military tyranny, and about, in all human 
probability, to follow the inexplicable course pursued, for 
a period at all events, by all Spanish America, which course 
must for the time be fatal to the prosperity and even to 
the life of the State. 

We have never heard or seen any explanation of that 
course which is. in the least satisfactory to the mind, for 
the popular English theory, that the failure of the Spanish 
colonists is due to the fact that they are Spaniards, is 
palpably absurd. The Spanish colonists in America were, 
when the Colonies revolted, and often are now, among the 
most energetic of mankind. They conquered a vast con- 
tinent inhabited by millions of people, a large proportion 
of whom could and did fight splendidly for their liberties. 
They converted all these millions to their own faith. 
They set up governments which were tranquilly obeyed, 
which founded great and rich cities, which completed 
buildings not to be rivalled by their descendants, and 
which so protected immigrants that, from Colorado 
to Tierra del Fuego, everything—laws, language, man- 
ners, virtues, and defects—has received an ineradicable 
Spanish tinge much deeper and more marked than the 
tinge which England has communicated to any de- 
pendency. The Spaniards of America remain after their 
revolution, and after much crossing of their blood, still 
energetic men, brave and determined, only too deeply 
interested in politics, and as eager to grow rich, and to 
“develop the resources” of their States, as Englishmen 
have ever been. Those States are, for the most part, full 
of potential wealth, with splendid harbours or great rivers, 
with sufficient supplies of labour, and with climates of the 
most varied, and often of the most favourable kind, climates 
at least as good as those of Sicily or Algiers. There 
seems to be no reason why a State in Spanish America 
should not be organised like one in Switzerland or 
North America, why it should not be perfectly tranquil, 
or why it should not try experiments in government,— 
such as monarchy, which one would suppose attractive 
both to Spaniards and Indians; or aristocracy, such 
as, under very similar conditions, once grew up all 
over Italy; or self-renewing Senates, like the one which, 
under a form of free election, has secured the comparative 
success of Chili. Nothing of the kind has, however, 
occurred. A sort of fatality appears to have stricken 
all States of the vast Spanish settlements with a curse 
of instability, so that, at least until very recently, 
secure order could never be reckoned on anywhere for five 
years. The soldiery are everywhere powerful, and every 
revolution has been attended with fighting; but the soldiers 
have nowhere succeeded in setting up a coherent and stable 
military despotism. Personages of immense energy, and 





sometimes of a certain real greatness, have eonstantly 
appeared, have established dictatorships, or have so 
attracted the people that they have ruled for life; but in 
no case have they ever founded a transmissible power. 
With the exception of the two Lopezes in Paraguay, 
no son has inherited the influence of his father, still 
less his direct authority; nor, outside Chili, has any 
continuous caste or corporation or group of associated 
men ever kept steadily in front. The name and the 
theory of a Republic have, with one brief interval in 
Mexico—not Maximilian’s Empire, for that was a mere 
military occupation—been always maintained; but no 
Administration, except recently that of the Argentine Re- 
public, has been really controlled by the body of the people, 
or been able to subsist for a year without the possession of 
a dominant military force. The central body has rarely been 
strong enough even to tax, and each State has been de 
pendent either on a monopoly or on Customs duties 
insufficient to pay for the cost of government and the 
roads, railways, and river guardianship so urgently re- 
quired. Frequent revolutions, perpetual State insurree- 
tions, repeated pronunciamientos of the soldiery, have 
impeded all industry and wasted all public resources, till 
every State but Chili, though eagerly desirous of pecuniary 
credit in Europe, has been compelled at some time or 
other to destroy that credit by suspending provision for 
the public debt. Things are looking better now, and a 
period of comparative stability may be approaching for the 
Republics ; but we do not understand why, even if in- 
cipient anarchy proves to have been only a phase in their 
history, they should have been compelled to pass through 
that ruinous phase. What, for example, made their party 
antipathies so murderously strong, that the ordinary social 
instinct which creates communities often gave way before 
them ? 

It is this path, as we fear, that Portuguese America is 
about to tread. The Provisional Government may be 
compelled, by some danger which it does not reveal, to 
postpone the period of a return to legality ; but all its acts 
resemble those which have so often produced civil war in 
the States of Spanish America. To begin with, it is 
pampering the soldiery, whose pay it has doubled; yet it 
has not completely secured them even in Rio, and on, 
the 18th inst. soldiers are reported to have fought 
in the capital with soldiers. That is most ominous, 
especially if it be true, as reported in New York, that 
Marshal da Fonseca is by no means a darling of 
the Army, being accused of habitual favouritism, and 
that the civil population will certainly not elect him first 
President of the United States of Brazil. Then the 
Government, in confiscating the property as well as 
the pension of the ex-Emperor, has not only passed 
an insult on the fallen monarch which will be keenly 
felt by all his partisans, and by all the European 
monarchies, but has commenced the fatal policy, pur- 
sued in so many South American States, of punishing 
political defeat by confiscation, and so holding out to all 
discontented officers the chance of acquiring wealth as well 
as power, by leading fresh insurrections. There is no 
lesson so easily learned or so deadly to a new State as that, 
especially when the State is full of vast properties, and its 
citizens hungering for wealth and luxury. Then, of all 
the fissures between parties in a Catholic population, 
none is so deep as that produced by direct and violent 
attack upon the Church; and there is too much reason to 
apprehend that this is coming in Brazil. The Provisional 
Government showed its temper in that matter by decreeing 
the validity of civil marriage, an immense measure, pro- 
foundly distasteful to the entire body of the clergy, 
not only as contrary to their faith, but as humiliating 
to their social influence, aud one which might have waited. 
for the Convention without injury to any body; and we 
can hardly doubt the rumours that the “landed property 
of the Church is immediately to be secularised,” which 
means either confiscated or subjected during a period of 
disorder to a forced sale. As it is certain that no com- 
pensation can be given, Brazil not having the money, 
and that the Treasury cannot bear a Budget of Public 
Worship, or pay priests over that enormous country, the 
worshippers must maintain them, and two furious parties 
—the Clericals and the anti-Clericals—will at once divide 
the community. We do not know their comparative 
strength, but if the Church has not thousands of followers 
in every province of the Empire, who will never forgive so 
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violent an oppression, the Portuguese character must have 
singularly changed in exile, and the priesthood must have 
lost all its old ascendency over a most superstitious lower 
class. Finally, the Provisional Government, in taking such 
steps to preserve its authority, must have deepened greatly 
the feeling of the provinces that Rio is always presumptuous 
and always tyrannical. The banishment of the Imperial 
family for two years is perhaps natural, and is certainly 
in accordance with European precedent ; but the Premier 
and his brother, who are exiled for life, are ordinary 
subjects, and the Governor of Rio Grande do Sul is not 
only the favourite of that province, but the representa- 
tive man of all the provincials who wish their local 
rights to be. enlarged. To banish Mr. Parnell would 
be justice in comparison, and the decree will fall on men 
just informed that Rio cares nothing for local liberties at 
all. For it is positively affirmed that the Provisional 
Government not only replaced the civil Governors of pro- 
vinces by soldiers, which was perhaps natural enough, but 
invested them by decree with the entire power of the local 
legislatures, and with the full control of the provincial 
treasuries. It is a military despotism which exists in 
Brazil, supported by military satraps, but not supported 
by an irresistible army,—precisely the position so often 
seen in the earlier and less stable history of the Spanish- 
American States. 





THE IDEAL ENGLISH PREMIER. 


HE English people must have an ideal in their minds 

of the Premier they would like to have, or they would 
not invest each successive popular favourite with such a 
halo of legend. Mr. Gladstone is no more like the man 
whom the mass of his admirers suppose him to be, than 
Lord Beaconsfield was like the figure which Primrose 
Dames adore, or than Lord Palmerston was like the single- 
minded patriot he appeared to the body of Ten-pounders. 
The people feel that without seeing it, and supply all 
deficiencies from their own imaginations in a way which 
compels one occasionally, when telegrams leave time and 
patience, to try to think-out what sort of a man they 
would have if they could make him, as the bees make 
their queen. They ask, we fancy, hard conditions, for none 
of the great men of the present or the immediate past 
would quite fulfil them all. Men say sometimes, in 
their irritation with Irish politics: “Oh for an hour 
of Bismarck!’ but the German Chancellor’s idea of 
success in government is not the English one, and 
he would create in this country with every fresh speech 
a new and more angry party of opposition. They 
would say that he was sacrificing all the ends of life 
to an organisation intended to make life at once safe and 
grand. The deep and unscrupulous craft which lay in 
streaks through all Cavour’s great character would be un- 
pleasing to a people who not only will not but cannot 
pardon Iago; the rush and swing of Gambetta’s mind 
would suggest to them hot-headedness ; and Thiers’s in- 
fluence, though he was in many ways, especially in his love 
of the practicable, rather English than ~ French, would be 
gradually sapped by a growing conviction that his mind 
was essentially non-moral, and his beliefs essentially 
Chinese. Even Abraham Lincoln, who is of all recent 
great men far and away the nearest to the English ideal, 
would often have required pardon fora certain strain in him 
of Squire Western, of the man of the last century rather than 
of this. The conditions asked for here are indeed hard, and 
perhaps too numerous to be attainable, for the English people 
seek a chief with the qualities of a ruler, yet who is able to 
rule through sympathetic persuasiveness of speech, which 
is, of all the faculties, the one which the true ruler is most 
apt to lack. He must be, first of all, a man of sure 
judgment, or the public will not trust him long, they 
discerning the quality we call “ safeness ” clearly enough, 
though they will when strongly attracted consent, as they 
did for years in Mr. Gladstone’s case, to do without it; 
and yet they seek a nature which on adequate occasion can 
kindle into flame. They want their Premier to be one who 
can feel the popular impulse, genuinely feel it, and not 
merely say so, yet can, when he disagrees with it, resist like 
a rock,—a temperament found in our time in its perfection 
in John Bright alone. They ask of him, and this every 
day more earnestly, though our statesmen as yet scarcely 
perceive the fact, an intense will, a firmness as of adamant, 
and yet that clear perception of the possible and the oppor- 
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tune which prevents such firmness from becoming, wy} 
applied to politics, an impracticable immoveableness, Mr 
Gladstone has that kind of firmness in a degree conceal ‘ 
from the public by his intellectual history, which has 7 
one of change. He would pass his own Home-rule Bil 
to-morrow if he could, altered only in financial details: ah 
has surrendered its main provision because the party throu i 
which he must act is too stupid to perceive its neces 
if their object is to be attained. With this judgment 
and this will, judgment as sure-footed as Lord Hartington’ 
will as inflexible as Mr. Chamberlain’s, he must pation 
that gift of persuasion without which leaders jn 7 
democracy cannot move; and possess it in two forms —in 
the power of lucid argument which convinces colleagues 
and average Members of Parliament, and in the oratorica] 
power, be it eloquence, as with Mr. Gladstone, op 
strikingness of phrase, as with Lord Beaconsfield, or un. 
answerableness, as with Mr. Cobden when fighting for 
untaxed bread, which burns deep a broad general im. 
pression into the popular mind, and makes of millions of 
men, no two of them alike, a coherent body of supporters 
These two conditions alone: are hard to find in the same 
personality, and there is yet a third. The ideal English 
Premier must be a; man with ‘the wide outlook which 
makes of a statesman an Imperialist, unable to forget that 
the greatness of England, as Pozzo di Borgo reported to 
his master, is “based upon the whole world,” yet must 
have for his first interest those internal affairs which seem 
often to such a man only parochial, but which train the 
English people, who at the last are England’s grand source 
of strength. 

There must be few such men even among the forty-two 
millions of our people,—for no law or prejudice excludes 
the Australian or the Canadian if he can find a seat,—fewer 
still among those who, as life now is, have any true chance 
of manifesting their powers. The area of selection, it is true, 
has widened within the century. What is called “ birth” 
smooths a man’s path now as it will till the end of time, 
memory being an inseparable though possibly material 
condition of mind; but birth is no longer even a serious 
obstacle to political success. The son of a Lancashire 
cotton-spinner, of a Jewish littérateur, of a Sussex yeoman, 
of a Scotch merchant, of a Quaker preacher, of a North. 
Country doctor, either has been or might have been or may 
be the head of the British Government; and if a rail- 
splitter shows himself qualified, no one, least of all the old 
nobles, will think of murmuring, even under their breaths, 
at his want of degree. England is as democratic in that 
respect as France, though it is not yet needful here, as it 
is there, if a man would win the populace, to conceal descent 
from a Crusader. The ideal English Premier must, how- 
ever, be fully educated, or his glance into affairs will not 
be broad enough, and must be either wealthy, or satisfied 
with his means, not to ensure popular confidence—that 
is an absurd illusion, falsified by the history of a 
dozen Ministers—but in order that he may enjoy the 
most useful condition of all, a perfect readiness to 
surrender power. That condition requires more than 
means, a mind either indifferent to power, or faintly dis- 
liking its strict English limitations; but a competence at 
least is necessary to its complete possession. And s0 
also is the one quality more that we shall mention, which 
we think has been possessed in our time only by Lord 
Beaconsfield, the ability to quit the centre of affairs, to stand 
“out of it’ without bitterness or spite, to live in himself in 
fact, an ability the absence of which made his later years 
a torment even to Lord Melbourne’s habitual optimism 
and ingrained sweetness of temper. Without this ability, 
office becomes a passion, and once infected with that passion, 
the statesman with the popular fibre in him, without which 
he will never be loved, rapidly degenerates into the popu- 
larity-seeker, who has never been, and, in spite of many 
ominous symptoms, we believe never will be, the English 
ideal of the head of the British Government. 

It is difficult, as we have said, even to expect such a man, 
so armoured in varied capacities, to appear in politics, 
especially as they become vulgarised, and thus less attrac- 
tive; but yet how very near to the ideal many men in 
recent times have been! Sir Robert Peel only fell short of 
it through defects of temperament which prevented his 
inner self from fully appearing to the outer world. With 
a little more fire, a little less reserve, a little more liking 
for the ordinary men around him, he would have been 
a perfect Minister even for our time, when the strange 
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sway of the general mind towards Socialism places a 
kind of mental wall between all who believe, as Peel did, 
in political economy—that is, in the truths of arithmetic— 
and those who are striving with all their hearts to make 
corn ripen in a night. Give Mr. Gladstone the imperial 
instinct, the sense which recognises that a parochial 
England will be a debased England, and liberate him 
from the fantasy that the will of the majority is 
the rightful basis of human law, and he would be such 
a Premier as Europe has scarcely seen, a true leader, 
and yet the embodiment as well as the agent of the 
will of forty millions of men. Gift Lord Hartington with 
the power of a great orator, the power that fuses hard 
thought into words that are liquid and yet burn, and he 
might be ruler for twenty years, going in most things his 
own way, and yet completely trusted by the people, who 
even now draw the most singular distinction between 
him and the majority of his rivals in the political field. 
Increase Mr. Goschen’s personal magnetism—the phrase is 
affected, but where is its substitute ?—and he would be 
the first man in the State; might even persuade the people 
that, to attain the ends they seek, an organisation stricter 
than they now accept, and a policy more steady than any 
they allow to exist, have become indispensable. We 
can hardly imagine Mr. Goschen worshipped as Mr. 
Gladstone has been; yet if he were, what an instrument 
the State would have at its disposal, how closely he would 
realise all we have endeavoured to suggest! Mr. Chamber- 
lain with a touch of inspiration such as comes to 
those who forget themselves; Lord Salisbury with an 
Englishman’s temperament instead of a French aristo- 
crat’s; Mr. Balfour with his varied powers made 
useful by the presence of the connecting-link between him 
and the people, which we all see to be lacking, though we 
do not see what it is,—what an array of possible Governors 
of the first rank this country would have at her disposal ! 
Give even Sir William Harcourt convictions instead of 
mental briefs—though that change we admit to be unthink- 
able—and he would be a competent leader of the people, 
able at all times to persuade them that the course he 
advocated was the only one to be pursued, and discerning 
the wise course almost without fail. It is no superhuman 
being the country is desiring, but only what would be at 
its disposal could one man acquire from another something 
of his nature and powers, as he can already acquire some- 
thing of his knowledge. Perhaps the man will appear yet, 
and most certainly, if he does, he will have an irresistible 
following, for these deep fissures which divide us into 
parties are most of them only seeming. The English, as 
Matthew Arnold said, are hungering first of all for a little 
success, and were never in all their history so little dis- 
inclined to follow any one who seemed to their inner 
judgments competent to lead, and who, while leading, could 
make them think that they understood his road. 





MAGEE ON THE STATE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
‘DISHOP MAGEE has written an interesting paper, in 
the Fortnightly Review for January, on the incom- 
patibility between the function of the State and the 
function of the Christian religion. We do not, indeed, wholly 
agree with his exposition of that difference, for he makes 
the function of the State compulsory, while the highest 
function of Christianity is, as we all agree, to inspire that 
free willingness in acting upon high motives which is incon- 
sistent with compulsion. But, strictly speaking, the State 
does not compel except to external arrangements. It may 
take from us portions of our property, if we refuse to give 
it on the strength of the motives which the State applies ; 
but it cannot compel us to give wp even our property ex- 
cept by appealing to motives which we may, if we please, 
disregard. It scems a mistake in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred to say that the action of the State is compulsory. 
It only uses motives of fear so strong in ordinary men that 
very few will be found inaccessible to them. “Now and then, 
of course, as when the policeman uses his baton, or the 
soldier his rifle, the State really compels a change in the 
external arrangements of society ; but for one case in which 
it uses compulsion, in ninety-nine cases it uses the motive 
of fear, and by the use of that motive induces us to do 
What otherwise we might be very unwilling to do. Now, 
is it quite true, as Bishop Magee says, that the single 
motive-power of Christianity is love? We should have 
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said only that the principal motive to which it appeals is 
love, but by no means the only motive, and that, like the 
State, it too appeals, and appeals freely in the case of those 
who are at the commencement of their spiritual life, to the 
motive of fear also. The State says: ‘If you do not do this 
of your own accord, you shall be put to all sorts of incon- 
venience, and ultimately deprived of your liberty, or even 
of your life.’ The Christian religion says: ‘If you do not 
do this of your own accord, you shall suffer all sorts of 
haunting dreads; while if you do, you shall soon find 
a new principle of life growing up in you.’ The two 
appeals differ in this, that the higher side of the reli- 
gious appeal is different in kind from any which the 
State can use; but on the lower side, the two are akke. 
There is nothing very different in kind between haunting 
the conscience with the dread of moral suffering, and 
haunting the senses with the dread of sensible suffering. 
There is a difference, no doubt, the difference which exists 
between a noble fear and an ignoble fear; the difference 
between a suffering which implies degradation, and a 
suffering which is suffering and nothing more. But:still 
Christianity, to our mind, uses the motive of fear as well 
as the motive of love, only that it uses the one less and 
less as it succeeds in its purpose, and the other more and 
more; while the State cannot ordimarily use with any 
effect any motive but the dislike of suffering. Again, 
we differ from the Bishop in thinking that the State, by 
rightly threatening to take forcibly what a man refuses to 
give, renders it impossible to give willingly. He seems 
to think it impossible to pay our taxes willingly, simply 
because we know that if they are not paid willingly, 
they will be taken from us against our will. But 
why should that prevent our paying our contribution 
willingly? In point of fact it is a duty to do so, 
and there are imnumerable cases in which we give 
with all our hearts what we perfectly well know that 
we could. not withhold, even if we wished ever so 
much to withhold it. If, for imstance, a foreign army 
landed in this country, the Government would quite 
rightly assume the right to use our private property for 
the defence of the country; but would not almost all of 
us anticipate the enforcement of that right by cagerness 
to contribute our aid ? Of course we grumble at the 
visit of the tax-gatherer, just as we grumble at rain and 
snow, from the inherent love of grumbling; but none 
the less a good citizen pays his taxes a great deal more 
willingly than he pays many of the so-called voluntary 
duties of society,—his afternoon cails, for instance. We 
do not admit that it cannot be a duty,—indeed, it is a duty 
which we often perform,—to give willingly that which we 
should be compelled to give unwillingly, even if we did not 
give it willingly. Nor can the Bishop seriously maintain 
that it is otherwise. Has he not told his various flocks 
often enough in hours of affliction that it is their 
duty to give up their wills to God, even in cases 
where God has not waited to ask for the surrender 
of those wills before he took away the desire of their 
hearts? It is surely untrue that we cannot heartily co- 
operate in surrendering that which, whether we like it or 
not, we must surrender. Hence we differ from thi 3ishop 
in thinking that compulsion extinguishes the moral duty 
of willingness. Indeed, we take it tha! some of the most 
genuinely religious of human actions are the act» of con- 
sent wherewith good men have followed up privations 
which have pierced them to the heart; and in a lower 
sphere, we wholly deny that the sullenness with which we 
often comply with the demands of the State 


1 
»--Where the 


' State is on the whole just and honest,—is not genuinely 


culpable. We suspect that half the so-cailed acts of 
charity extorted from our self-love have less that is really 
beneficent in them than our contributions to the expendi- 





ture of a wisely managed and frugal 

Still, on the whole we entirely agree with th 
that the State and the Church appeal to a very different 
class of motives, and that the State could not ati mpt to 
appeal to those which are the chief instruments of the 
Church without the most Indeed, 
nothing can make this more evident than the whole tone 
of the special religious exhortation out of which the 
Bishop’s discussion with his opponents has arisen. The 
original question was, whether any State could or should 
act on the principles of the Sermon onthe Mount. Now, 
what is the chief characteristic of the Sermon on the 
Mount? It is this, that in it Christ specially warns his 
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disciples to get all the guarantees they cau that they are 
acting for the approval of God and not for the approval 
of men. They are to give their alms secretly, in order 
that they may not court human approval. They are not to 
let their left hand know what their right hand does. They 
are to go into their chamber and shut their door, lest they 


take credit for their piety with men. They ave to scrutinise | 


their motives anxiously, in order that they may stamp out 
the first beginnings of anything like unlawful passion. 
They are to call upon themselves to be merciful even as God 
is merciful, who lets his sun shine and his rain fall on the 


evil and good alike. They are to satisfy themselves that | 


it is not their own selfishness which shrinks from loss 
even in the case of gross injustice towards themselves, 
and they are to effect this by demanding of them- 
.selves willingness to suffer double the loss. They are 
to take security that it is not the pain or shame of 
a blow which makes them resent it, by requiring them- 
selves to be willing to let their enemy repeat the 
blow. In one word, almost every exhortation in the Sermon 
on the Mount is an exhortation to act with a view to the 
approval of him, and him only, who sees the heart and knows 
what is the secret motive which inspires our actions. Now, 
how is it possible for the State to affect to act upon such 
principles as these ? It does not and cannot know anything 
but appearances. It makes certain absolute rules as to 
external order. It goes further, and tries to foster,.as far 
as it can, a certain class of motives which more or less,—like 
the love of approbation and the fear of contumely,—tend 
to protect external order. But as for judging the secret 
motives as the Sermon on the Mount insists that the 
Christian should judge them for himself, it simply has no 
means in the world for effecting this; and if it attempts it, 
as one or two puritanic States have attempted it, it fails 
pitiably, as the Bishop says, and inevitably produces a 
violent reaction. Thus, though we cannot quite concur 
with all th. Bishop says,—he lays down his principles a 
little too broadly, and ignores some obvious distinctions,— 
we heartily support him in his assertion that, for the 
most part; Christianity appeals to a class of motives to 
which it is impossible for the State to attempt any 
appeal without both inquisitorial tyranny and a miserable 
collapse of justice. 


THE STATE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 


YHE death of Bishop Lightfoot does much more than 
‘“‘create a vacancy in the Episcopal Bench.” It 
takes away one of the few occupants of that bench who 
came naturally into the mind when the leaders of the 


Church were reckoned up. For excellent as the English | 


Episcopate is, it is not in a position to spare a man 
of eminent distinction. There is, indeed, a somewhat 
remarkable contrast at present between the Church and 
its rulers. We should have to go a very long way back 
in order to find a time in which the Church of England 
was so active, so much in earnest, so popular, as she is 
now. A mere glance at the advertisements for curates is 
enough to show how much is expected of them; and 
though, of course, there will always be men who know 
how to make the industry of a subordinate a screen 
for their own indolence, yet the standard of clerical 
work cannot be raised among Curates without in the 
end raising it among Rectors. Everywhere services 
have been multiplied, sermons are more frequent, more 
use is made of the churches, and the clergy are found 
adding to their directly professional duties a variety of 
undertakings which have only an accidental association 
with religion. As a body, they can have no motive for this 
activity beyond a genuine desire to make the world better. 
In no profession is there so little relation between work and 
pay. Success from the point of view of Church preferment 
constantly stands for promotion to a benefice in which any 
increase of income is fully balanced by the increase in the 
demands made on it, and in the work expected in return 
for it. That constitutes an excellent test of a man’s 
earnestness. And with activity and earnestness has come, 
if not popular favour, at least popular interest. The clergy 
as a body are far more to be reckoned with than they were 
thirty years ago. 

This is a fair description of the rank and file. Can it be 
applied with equal truth to the officers? In one respect, 


and that a very important one, it can. Whatever charges | 


may be brought against the Bishops, no one can say with 


ee 
truth that they are idle. The increase of work amon th 
clergy has necessarily created _a corresponding inevdeas f 
work among the Bishops. In that respect they are 
least the equals of those they have to govern. The m . 
routine of a Bishop’s life is one that almost deprives hin 
of leisure. But the ideal of an Episcopate implies an, 
thing more than industry. In theory, Bishops should ae 
only be as good as their subordinates; they should be 
better. If a foreigner were to ask to have the leadin 
ecclesiastics pointed out to him, the men who guide cout 
who say the last word in controversies, who represent the 
farthest point attained in the lives which the Church a 
| in her best times made her own, one would like to be able 
_ to name Bishop after Bishop as the typical embodiment of 
| all that is most characteristic in the Church of England 
| Yet such an enumeration as this would certainly not be 
accurate. The most eminent men in the Church are 
not, as a rule, to be found among her chief pastors 
No doubt there are exceptions. There are Bishops 
who are orators, Bishops who are scholars ; there 
is at least one Bishop who is a saint. But the fact 
that they are exceptions is enough to prove our point 
The note of the Episcopal Bench is a certain common. 
placeness. No member of it falls below a really high 
average; but there are very few who rise above it. We 
have no wish to disparage the Bishops ; on the contrary 
we readily recognise their many merits. But they do not 
really represent the Church of which they are officers, or 
more accurately, they represent only its general level, 
Consequently, the Bishops are not, as a whole, the true 
leaders of their clergy. They do not, as was once the 
case, set themselves to check zeal in others; on the con. 
trary, they are very willing to give it full scope and ample 
encouragement. But there is a difference between the 
commander who bids his troops go on, and the commander 
who bids them come on; and the majority of the English 
| Episcopate seem to us to be commanders of the former 
type. They cannot originate; they can only acquiesce in 
what is originated by others. It is to their credit that 
they are so willing to acquiesce ; but acquiescence, after all, 
is not a stimulating attitude. 

What, then, are the qualities which one would wish to 
see embodied in the Episcopate? Happily, there is no need 
to enumerate some of the most essential. A Prime Minister 
nowadays is under no temptation to nominate men who 
will be either drones or scandals. But as between men 
who have, so to say, passed the preliminary examination 
and been reported competent, what are the qualities that 
a Minister should most look for? We should be in no 
way disposed to tie a Minister down too tightly. In the 
Episcopate, taken as a whole, there ought to be not only 
merit, but a large variety of merit. Each of us may 
have his own ideal of what a Bishop should be, and 
yet be ready to admit that an Episcopate which should 
represent that ideal only would: be ill-suited to guide 
and govern a Church among whose members there are 
many ideals differing widely from one another. There 
are purely Diocesan Bishops, Bishops whose title to 
honour is to be found in the perfection with which 
they have employed their single talent and admin- 
istered their own special province. There are Bishops 
whose influence has been felt far beyond the limits of their 
own diocese, who have been in an especial manner Bishops 
of the Church at large. A Church ought to be a 
learned Church; consequently, there should be learned 
Bishops. A Church ought to be keenly alive now to 
the spiritual, now to the material needs of mankind; 
consequently, there should be Bishops fitted to lead 
crusades against theological indifference, and against care 
lessness of human suffering and degradation. What we 
desire is, that in all these ways the Episcopate should 
possess a certain distinction; that the men to whom 
Churchmen look as to their natural leaders should have 
the characteristics as well as the position of leadership. 
We would not even demand of a Bishop that he should 
have given proof of this quality before his nomination. 
Tf a Prime Minister is satisfied from his own knowledge 
of some obscure man that he possesses it, by all means 
let him take the responsibility, and recommend him to the 
Queen. But either in performance or in promise, a Bishop 
should be above his fellows, and be recognised as one 
fitted to lead them. 
| It must be acknowledged that the existence of eccle- 
| siastical parties constitutes a peculiar difficulty in the way 
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of an English Prime Minister. There will be a natural 
tendency in men who have this note of distinction to be 
leaders of the party to which they belong, to be, in fact, 
what is called “extreme” men. Now, if the Episcopate 
were simply a cabinet of religious specimens, to be an 
extreme man would be rather an advantage than other- 
wise. But a Bishop has to rule men of all parties. 
His leadership is not confined to those who agree with 
him; it should extend to those who differ from him. 
In these circumstances, the temptation to a Prime 
Minister is to appoint only “moderate” men. But 
then, moderate men are terribly apt to be wanting in 
the very quality we have declared to be essential. It is 
the weakness of the Anglican Episcopate that it is so 
moderate. This is why it arouses so little enthusiasm, 
why men do not look to it for guidance or initiative. The 
duty of a Prime Minister, as here indicated, may seem to 
be to compass impossibilities. A Bishop must not be ex- 
treme, for then he will not sympathise with men not of 
his own party; he must not be moderate, for then he will 
not appreciate or understand the best men of any 
party. How is a Minister to find Bishops who shall be 
neither one nor the other? Plainly this is more than 
he can do, and yet there is no need for him to despair. 
For there are two kinds of extreme men. There are men 
in whom zeal is neither tempered with discretion nor 
dignified by seriousness. They care mainly for the 
external and conspicuous elements of their creed. The 
oints to which they give most prominence are those about 
which they differ from other people, and they are naturally 
indifferent to the annoyance their peculiarities cause. 
There are other men in whom zeal is guided by a pro- 
found sense of proportion, by a keen appreciation of the 
relative importance of the things with which they have to 
do. Itis the deepest parts of their creed that they most 
value, and it is the deepest parts of a creed that have the 
most in common with other creeds. Extreme men of this 
latter type will not be found wanting when they are called 
to govern men who differ from them, and they will evoke 
akind of devotion of which the merely moderate man will 
never learn the secret. It is among these last that a 
Minister, anxious to rise to the height of his opportunities, 
will look for his new Bishops. 





WHITES AND BLACKS IN AMERICA. 


INCE the publication of our article of October 26th 

\2 on the relations of the white and coloured races in 

the United States, we have received quite a shoal of letters 

from America upon the subject. Some of them, especially 

one from Mr. E. P. Clark, of the Kvening Post, are full of 

information ; but the scale of the controversy is too large 

for our columns, more especially as every letter, however 

apparently authentic, produces further letters of flat denial, 
of direct support, or of more or less careful explanation. 
We can only state for our readers’ information the general 
effect of the letters on our mind, premising that at present 
we are not arguing for or against any “ cause,” but en- 
deavouring to gauge accurately the depth of the dislike 
between the races and its probable results. That dislike, 
we may add, in order to clear the ground, does not display 
itself in the black towards the white. The black has no 
exclusiveness, no prejudice, and no inner contempt such 
as the native of India often feels for the European, but 
regards the white American as his ideal, imitates him 
wherever he can, desires to associate with him to a degree 
which, especially as regards the common education of 
children, is not quite intelligible to us, and feels ex- 
clusion from White privileges not so much as an 
Injustice as a humiliating insult to his amouwr-propre 
and desire for equality of citizenship. If there is dislike 
at all, it is the white man who dislikes the black. 
Of the depth of this dislike in America we see no reason 
to entertain the smallest doubt. It is often absent where 
there are no Negroes, or so few that each coloured man is 
known, and has, as it were, a fixed place in the community ; 
but wherever the Negro element is conspicuous, it ‘is most 
bitter, and apparently ineradicable, though we should say 
it diminished a little in proportion to the intelligence of 
the class affected. No order of citizens has, however, the 
sense of colour-equality which exists among Turks, or 
that social tolerance for difference of colour which 
marks Brazil and some parts of Spanish America, or 
even that haughty resolve that there shall be equality 





before the law which, in spite of the immoveable wall 
between the races, marks the governing Englishmen of 
India. We do not think, on the whole, though the 
evidence before us on this point is hopelessly conflicting, 
that the prejudice quite extends to offices or forms connected 
with religion. The Whites and Blacks keep their churches 
separate, but more from caste feeling than in obedience to 
rule, and we cannot feel certain that anywhere a coloured 
man would, on the ground of colour alone, be refused 
a sacrament or impeded in seeking ordination. A 
white congregation would not attend his ministrations, 
but the refusal would arise as much from disbelief in 
his competence as from any refusal to concede to him 
the clerical character. It is separateness, and not exactly 
privilege, which in this matter is sought by the White 
people, and, indeed, separateness rather than oppression 
is the desire always avowed in the North. The Black 
people may, with the fuil consent of the Whites, have all the 
wealth and education and personal comfort they can obtain, 
provided only they will keep apart. This desire for 
separateness, however, which exists also in India, though 
not to the same extent, is constantly pushed so far 
in America as to amount either to a positive denial of 
justice, or to persecution. Theatres in America are, 
we believe, simply proprietary houses of entertainment, 
the owners of which have a right to choose their guests ; 
and in exercising it against black persons, as, for instance, 
is done in Brooklyn, are rather insolent than legally un- 
just ; but it seems certain that Negroes are refused the 
accommodation they are willing to pay for in inns, in most 
railway trains, and even in some towns in confectioners’ 
shops, and that when they bring actions to obtain their clear 
legal right to entrance into such places, juries, as a rule, will 
not give them verdicts. That clearly is popular oppression, 
which can arise only from a deep-seated antipathy of colour, 
which, indeed, seems to us shown conclusively in another, and 
to us quite novel piece of evidence, forwarded by Mr. Clark. 
That gentleman declares that “there is not a real-estate 
dealer in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, or, indeed, 
any other city in the North, who will knowingly rent a 
house in a good residence quarter toa Negro. The New 
York Times, on April 28th, 1889, published some valuable 
statements bearing upon the matter of colour prejudice 
by two coloured clergymen of this city, the Rev. Hutchens 
C. Bishop, Rector of St. Philip’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the Rev. H. A. Monroe, of St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church :—“ This prejudice, said Mr. Bishop, is most 
sharply defined and emphasised by the refusal of decent 
habitations to us, even though our people are willing to 
pay larger rentals than are required from white tenants. 
It is very difficult, he added, for a coloured man to even 
purchase a house in a respectable residence locality in New 
York. This is because of the objection of white people to- 
living in the same neighbourhood with coloured people.” 
This, be it remembered, is in the cosmopolitan city of the 
Union, where every man with money is welcome, and where 
no dealer alive would refuse to sell goods at a profit to any 
one except the coloured man. It is vain to try to make us 
believe, as some correspondents do, that with a prejudice 
so deep as this existing in all classes, except possibly the 
most cultivated, Negroes can, under a popular régime, 
obtain equal, still less fostering justice. 

We do not imagine, however, that any impartial 
Americans, whether from the North or the South, would 
deny the existence of a deep race prejudice, though they 
would differ exceedingly as to its extent, its causes, and its 
cure. The serious question for the Union is not that, but 
whether it is increasing, and what is the remedy. We 
fear that it is increasing. The coloured men of the North 
certainly think so, the violence of Southerners bears them 
out, and it is almost inevitable that it should be so. The 
coloured people are increasing faster than the Whites, as 
the next census, it is said, will clearly demonstrate; and 
this not only affects the imagination of the Whites, but 
increases the competition with them for wages and sub- 
sistence generally. That will be understood at once; but 
it will not be so readily remembered that the improvement 
of the Negro also increases the hostility. Nobody feels 
the competition of an animal, even when it is real; but 
the moment the animal becomes a man, and can do a 
man’s work, the competition is felt. White men in 
the South in the slavery days were never field-hands, 
and never felt the Negro competition; but coloured men 





are becoming skilled artisans, and that is felt, and so 
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bitterly resented that the white men are refusing employ- 
ment in factories where black men are employed. The two 
races will not labour together, and the effect is either to 
expel the dark man from the skilled trades, or to deprive 
the white man of his work, and make him a bitter enemy. 
He thinks himself underbid by a lower civilisation, and 
wants protection from that underbidding at any cost. We 
all know how savage, and ultimately how successful, was 
the white man’s jealousy of the Chinaman, who is nearer to 
him in mental development than the Negro is; and the 
more nearly the coloured men approach the Chinese im- 
migrants in efficiency, the greater will be the bitterness 
of the white labourers, ending, we fear, as the anti-Chinese 
feeling ended, in throwing the whole white influence on 
the side of legal protection for the white. How that is to 
be granted we cannot even imagine. In the Chinese case it 
was easy, for the Chinamen were never very numerous, they 
were all immigrants not intending to settle, and their influx 
could be prohibited by law; but the Negroes are nearly seven 
millions, they areas native to the soil as the white men, and 
being naturally better suited to a semi-tropical climate, 
they increase at a rapid rate. arly in the twentieth 
century they will exceed ten millions; their pressure as 
they become educated must grow sharper; and if the two 
races will not work side by side, what is to become of the 
weaker one? The Whites could not kill them all, even if 
they were wicked enough for the attempt; and the idea of 
compelling their emigration, which is so often discussed, is 
little better than a dream. They will not go, as that ablest 
of coloured men, Mr. Bryden, believes they will, to Africa ; 
and supposing a place found for them—Brazil, for 
example-—where labour will by-and-by be dear, who is to 
move such a nation? The Irish, it is said, have moved ; 
but the Irish are a civilised people, with money to pay 
their passages; they have been a generation in moving, 
and they are still in Ireland almost as thick as ever. 
It would be far easier for the Whites, if overpressed 
by competition, to retreat into the North and West, 
leaving the States in which field-labour is impossible to 
them, to the coloured men; but they would hardly do it, 
and if they did, the result would be that the Negro, who 
will not for centuries escape the need of white guidance, 
would be left to degenerate, and to girdle the great Republic 
with a ring of States, fully within its borders, but slipping 
slowly back into the barbarism of Africa. We see no 
hope whatever in that scheme, even if the coloured men 
accepted it; nor, indeed, in any other, except the continuance 
of the present mode of life purged of its injustice. Itis 
possible that, if both are willing, two peoples in two states 
of civilisation can live side by side, and benefit each other. 
They do do it when not separated by colour, for that 
was the actual position for centuries all over Europe of 
employers and employed, of those with a little culture 
and capital, and those with neither. The white man’s in- 
heritance of civilisation, not to speak of his inherent energy, 
will keep him at the top easily enough; and the labour to 
be done will divide itself naturally, the Negro with his 
climatic aptitude being the cultivator, the white man 
with his superior brain, the artisan. That solution, 
however, demands good-will and endless forbearance, 
and it is the absence of this good-will, the non- 
development of this forbearance, which make the question 
of race prejudice so all-important to America. Whether 
it is reasonable prejudice, as so many writers argue, 
or only a form of birth-pride, does not matter in this 
connection one straw. The problem must be solved, 
and if the prejudice continues to exist, it cannot be solved 
even by the plan, which we do not believe any American 
favours, of shedding the blood of the weaker till he 
disappears from the land. 





THE INFLUENZA. 


HERE can be little doubt that the influenza is one of 
the first gifts which the New Year is going to bestow 
upon London. Whether the rumours that the epidemic 
has already broken out at Birmingham and Nottingham 
prove true, or only turn out to be due to the fact that an 
unusual number of instances of old-fashioned cold have 
come under the doctors’ notice, matters very little. The 
certainty remains that ‘ we, too, shall feel the influence,” 
to borrow a phrase from one of Ben Jonson’s lyrics, and 
shall in all probability feel it very severely. Whatever the 


doctors may say—many of them affect to pooh-pooh the | 
‘ 





complaint, or declare that England will escape—we aye 
bound to catch a disease which has come so near 
us as Paris, and has taken so firm a hold on the 
population of that city. At this moment there are said 
to be at least five hundred thousand people down with 
influenza in the French capital. It is almost impossible 
to hear of a man who has escaped altogether. Wither he 
himself has the grippe, or is only just recovering from 
it. If not, then some member of his family has caught 
it, and he himself is only awaiting the inevitable access 
of fever and chill. President Carnot and Madame 
Carnot have both been severe sufferers, while M. Spuller, 
of the Foreign Office, has been prevented from 
attending to the pressing business of his office by the 
sharpness of his attack. In many departments of State, 
such as the Post Office, there have not been enough 
officials to carry on properly the business. Theatres 
have been closed because the whole corps dramati 
was affected by the influenza ; and Tramway and Omnibng. 
Companies have found it difficult to keep their cars run. 
ning, owing to the large number of their employés who 
have been obliged to absent themselves on the ground 
of ill-health. Many schools, again, have been closed, 
owing to the fact that there was no one well enough either 
to teach or to learn. Usually the doctors who undertake 
the work of investigation in regard to particular epidemics 
contrive to avoid infection. In the present case, however, 
they have known no such exemption. The first announce. 
ment made by the Italian doctor specially sent from Rome 
to report on the disease, was the fact that he himself had 
fallen a victim to the prevailing infection. But while 
Paris is thus a city of sore eyes and running noses, can 
it be imagined for a moment that London will escape? 
Five or six times a day, the Dover, Folkestone, Newhaven, 
and Southampton boats bring hundreds of people who come 
straight from Paris to England. It is, therefore, almost 
-neonceivable that some one of these will not bring the in- 
fection. It is true we avoided the cholera the last time it 
was raging in Paris; but cholera is a very different disease 
from influenza. There is nothing to show that the latter 
follows in the wake of imperfect sanitation, or depends upon 
bad drains and contaminated water. More probably it is 
due to some extraordinary and unwholesome condition of 
the atmosphere. But if this is so, it is exceedingly un- 
likely that we shall enjoy a more salubrious winter than 
our neighbours. Our climate is not so dissimilar to that 
of Northern France as to make it probable that we shall 
be blessed by healthier weather. We must, we repeat, 
make up our minds to suffer with the rest of the world, 
and to look for no advantage over the other European 
cities,—unless, indeed, it should turn out that London’s 
smoke-fogs possess high enough antiseptic qualities to 
prevent or greatly check the spread of infection. This 
contingency is, however, almost too remote for calculation; 
and it is much more likely that the irritating character of 
the London atmosphere in January and February will 
predispose us to taking the influenza, and render its effects 
more unpleasant than ever. 

Though from the point of view of the national health 
the influenza may be dismissed as of hardly greater im- 
portance than if it were an epidemic of toothache, its 
effects upon the ordinary life of the Metropolis are not 
unlikely to be somewhat startling, and, for the time at 
least, sufficiently inconvenient. The influenza is seldom 
fatal, and save in a few predisposed cases it has no bad 
after-effects, and is attended by no complications. It has, 
however, one peculiarity which makes it the most embar- 
rassing complaint in the world. It attacks a whole city 
simultaneously, and therefore there is no such thing as 
fighting the enemy in detail. If one member of a household 
gets the disease, every other member, no matter what pre- 
cautions are taken, gets it also. They catch it, too, practically 
all at the same time, for the period of incubation is not long 
enough to allow the master of the house to recover before 
his wife has begun to sicken. Then, too, the doctors, 
who, as a rule, do actually enjoy something very like 
the immunity from infection with which they are credited 
by the general public, invariably take the influenza. 
It often happens, therefore—the Paris correspondents have 
been describing plenty of such cases—that every member 
of a family, masters and servants alike, all fall victims at 
once to a disorder which, though so little dangerous to 
life, is capable for two days of prostrating the strongest 
man, Imagine each inmate of an ordinary English home 
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in the crisis of an exceptionally bad cold in the head 
multiplied ten times,—that is, feeling utterly weary and 
miserable, and incapacitated for some forty-eight hours from 
all attendance on his or her regular duties. That is what 
happens when the influenza seizes on a household, and 
what very possibly we shall half of us be enduring in the 
course of next month. An ordinary house in a London 
street or Square is in some respects as isolated as the lone- 
jjest homestead on a Yorkshire moor. No one ever thinks 
of asking whether all is well within, and if the whole of 
the inmates were for some reason suddenly placed hors de 
combat, its occupants might suffer something very like 
garvation without the outside public ever knowing 
anything about it. Even supposing the bread and meat 
and vegetables and groceries to be deposited as usual on 
the kitchen table, there would be no one well enough to 
cook them or serve them. No doubt there would often be 
some one person—probably a middle-aged woman-servant 
_with nerve enough to beat down the sense of utter 
rostration that holds the patient during the worst day of 
the attack, and who would by an effort of will, force 
herself to do something. The heroine of our thought 
would, however, find it all she could do to attend to 
the most pressing needs of the sufferers. If there 
was a young child or an invalid to be looked after, 
she would have little time for anything else. She 
might possibly deal out tea and biscuits to her afflicted 
employers and fellow-servants, but cooking would be 
out of the question. Of course such a person as we are 
describing would at once attempt to get outside help, but 
with the best intentions that might be well-nigh impossible. 
In the first place, there would be no one to send on a 
message, and she would be afraid to leave the house her- 
self. Suppose, however, that she waylaid a postman at 
the hall-door, and got him to take the telegrams which are 
usually sent off when a sudden and overwhelming attack 
of illness takes place in an ordinary English house. One 
would be to the family doctor, one to the old servant, now 
married, who comes in whenever there is extra work or a 
gap to be filled, and one to that deus ex machind known to 
every well-regulated establishment whom Sidney Smith has 
described as “‘ the Affliction Female,’’—that much-loved and 
much-suffering maiden aunt or elderly niece who is willing to 
pack her little bag at a moment’s notice and fly off to lead 
any and every forlorn-hope in the battles of domestic life 
that can be suggested to her. But, alas! the doctor, who 
has been fighting an attack of influenza himself for the 
last three days, has been obliged to give in at last, and is 
unable even to crawl to his carriage; while the young 
practitioner, six months ago a medical student, who has 
been suddenly called upon to take over four large 
practices, has started on a round so extended that there 
is no chance of securing him for another twenty-four 
hours. The old servant, too, is useless, for she has 
her own husband, grown-up daughter, and three out 
of five smaller children, all down with the “’fluenzy.” 
Worst of all, the “ Affliction Female,” though she has 
all her life been braving German measles, scarlet- 
fever, typhoid, and chicken-pox, without ever turning a 
hair, has at last succumbed to a malady so ridiculous as 
la grippe. But if three such shrewd casts for help have 
availed nothing, what chance is there that any for- 
tuitous succour will come to hand? No one calls casually 
while the influenza is about; and if they did, it would be 
no good, as the afternoon visitor can seldom be pressed 
into service for nursing or cooking. Practically speaking, 
then, the household attacked by influenza in the middle of 
an epidemic of that disease, will have to content itself with 
being what Wordsworth calls ‘a self-sufficing all-in-all,” 
and will accordingly be obliged to endure a certain amount 
of acute discomfort. Fortunately, however, the effect of the 
conditions we have pictured will only be disagreeable. The 
disease lasts at the most four days, and only during half 
of that time is it bad enough to incapacitate people entirely 
from active work. The influenza, then, must not be taken 
too tragically. It has to come, but it is not going to kill 
many of us. The best thing we can do is to accept the 
fact as light-heartedly as possible. After all, some of the 
results it will produce may be not a little amusing. There 
will be a grim pleasure in finding the morning paper con- 
sisting entirely of advertisements and “ over-matter,” 

cause the night before the whole of the editorial staff 
had been prostrated by the epidemic. Then, too, there is 
something not disagreeable in the notion that if we do not 





get the influenza till February, the entire Irish Party may 
some night be unable to speak for sneezing, and that Mr. 
Courtney, who will, of course, refuse to yield to anything so 
merely humanas an attack of cold in the head, may preside 
as Deputy-Speaker over the passage in a few hours of useful 
legislative proposals which in less infectious days would 
never have had the slightest chance of becoming law. 
Imagine, too, the London County Council obliged to give 
up its most cherished clauses embodying the principle of 
“betterment,” because it could find no one whose voice 
was not too thick from influenza to enunciate the blessed 
trisyllable. Again, the thought of a public office without 
a clerk capable of endorsing a paper “ ? refer Stationery 
Department,” or able to inform an applicant whose com- 
munication had been consigned to the eternal oblivion of a 
pigeon-hole in Whitehall, ‘‘ Your letter shall be laid before 
My Lords forthwith,” is one capable of producing no little 
amount of quiet amusement. After all, even the influenza 
hasits bright side. Fora week at least it will force Home- 
rule out of sight, and may even postpone the outbreak of a 
far more virulent epidemic than itself, the currency con- 
troversy. 








MR. PHELPS ON AMERICAN DIVORCES. 

R. PHELPS, lately United States Minister here, in the 
paper on Divorce which he publishes in this month’s 
number of the Forum, suggests many serious questions, and 
one which, though not quite so serious, is of great social 
interest and importance. He describes with vivid apprehen- 
siveness the immense spread of the practice of divorce in 
America, the degree to which it threatens marriage as an 
institution at the basis of society, and the extent to which it 
does or will interfere with the right upbringing of the next 
generation. He is most earnest in his condemnation of the 
existing system, and he proposes a remedy—the total pro- 
hibition of marriage to divorced persons—which seems to us 
incomplete, and which might in practice greatly increase im- 
morality, but which is at all events as large as the evil 
denounced. But he nowhere offers us a suggestion towards 
the solution of a great puzzle which presents itself on the 
threshold of the subject, the reason which has induced 
the majority in so many of the States of the Union—twenty- 
nine out of forty—to grant legal facilities for divorce for 
reasons other thar. adultery. It certainly is not from any desire 
to favour sexual license. Not to mention that such license 
may and does exist without divorce, as in most countries 
of Southern Europe and Spanish America, the Northern 
Americans are not a licentious people. Their laws against 
license are often stricter than our own; they are putting 
down polygamy in Utah with the strong hand ; and their first 
charge against the slave-holding system was its pernicious 
effect upon the morals of the owning class. The great 
majority of those who vote the laws of divorce are decent 
farmers, absolutely regular in their mode of life, and 
exceedingly sensitive about the honour of women, most of 
them even narrowly orthodox, and all of them members of re- 
cognised Churches professing devotion to Christianity. Indeed, 
Mr. Phelps himself observes, as a cardinal point in his survey, 
how “remarkable it is that divorce is most frequent in 
the States where churches are most numerous, educational 
machinery most elaborate, and the theory of morality main- 
tained at its highest point,” Maine, for instance, the land of 
sobriety and religious villages, giving a distinctly bad example. 
Nor can the relaxation be attributed, as most anomalies in the 
Union are, to the intrusion of the foreign element. The Irish, 
who are the most influential of all immigrants, are distinctly 
hostile to divorce; and in Connecticut, where it is said, 
owing to the lax or corrupt practice of the Courts, a 
citizen may be divorced without knowing it, there are 
to speak broadly, except Irishmen, no foreign settlers at all. 
Moreover, much of the enormous increase of divorce is due 
not so much to the laws as to the preposterous laxity 
with which they are administered, anything being taken for 
evidence of cruelty under the clauses which provide that any 
act is cruelty which causes “mental suffering ;” or for proof 
of “ habitual drunkenness;” while desertion is held to be demon- 
strated by the mere absence of the husband, it may be on his un- 
avoidable business affairs. The Judges are not often foreigners, 
nor, except when politics are in question, are the juries 
seriously affected by any foreign opinion. Nor can it be said 
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that the laxity is due to the effect of any special creed. The 
people of the lax States are for the most part Protestants of 
the most ordinary, orthodox, English Nonconformist type ; 
and though all Protestants are laxer in allowing divorce than 
Catholics, English Protestants allow only one cause for it, 
rand never think of granting it for ill-usage, desertion, 
drunkenness, imprisonment, lunacy, insufficient maintenance, 
or long-continued absence, taken by themselves. The reasons 
for divorce a vinculo, other than adultery, are, in fact, 
urged by native opinion, made into law by native repre- 
seatatives, and upheld by native electors, most of whom would 
nevertheless be sincerely shocked if they were told that they 
were upholding license. Now, why is that ? 


The question can unly be fully answered by American 
electors themselves; but all our study of the literature of 
the subject, which is already most extensive, and threatens, 
now that the clergy are roused, to become still more 
voluminous, suggests that the relaxation in theory, and still 
more in practice, arises mainly from two causes. One is an 
enormous exaggeration of that theory of personal liberty 
which, to take an example from the most ordinary details of 
life, makes it impossible in most parts of the Union to pass 
a law regulating the demands of cabmen or the fees of 
physicians, and which within the last few weeks has pro- 
duced quite an explosion of protest in New York against a 
municipal order regulating the amount of torture street 
organists may inflict on their unwilling hearers. There 
is a feeling that a perpetual contract is opposed to the root- 
idea of American society, and that to relax its obligation for 
cause shown is a good thing, and not a bad thing. No State, 
it is true, acts avowedly on this principle, or as yet can act, 
because the electors are Christians, and divorce by simple con- 
sent would be too visibly un-Christian; but it is towards this end 
that opinion has hitherto been tending—though now we hope 
the descent is about to experience a sharp check—and it is 
this law which, if any American State became agnostic, would 
certainly be enacted. The immense body of social reasons 
which, apart altogether from the stronger religious reasons, 
tell so heavily in favour of the perpetuity of the contract, 
seem in many average American minds to lose half their 
weight or all their weight, because they cannot be made 
to agree with the fancy that all men and women should be 
free at all times to make any contracts they please. They ought, 
it is thought, if they have made a mistake, to be allowed to try 
again,—a notion, we may remark en passant, which we found 
to our consternation repeated on Monday, almost in so many 
words, in the great Liberal daily of this city. So strong is this 
feeling with those unhappily married, that Mr. Phelps states 
his positive velicf that if permission to remarry were abolished, 
the practice of divorce would cease altogether, or so nearly so 
that it would no longer be a matter of social importance. 
Nobody would apply for it except in those extreme cases where 
hardly any Protestant country refuses it. Here are his words: 
—‘“ The question is not whether divorce laws shall exist, but 
whether they shall permit the divorced parties to remarry. 
Here, it is believed, will be found the main spring of the whole 
mischief. If that right were taken away, nine-tenths, perhaps 
ninety-nine hundredths, of the divorce cases that now crowd 
the calendar of the courts and pollute the columns of the 
newspapers would at once disappear. In the vast majority 
of instances, the desire on the part of one or the other or 
both to remarry is the foundation of the whole proceeding. 
A certain proportion of cases would still remain in which 
divorce would be necessary, but it would be very small. No 
lawyer or Judge who has given attention to the course of this 
business can doubt that the bulk of it would vanish at once, if 
the law should present to the parties the alternative either to live 
together or to live single so long as they both should survive.” 
He is speaking, be it remembered, chiefly of the laws which 
allow divorce for reasons other than adultery. For so strong 
is the second feeling to which the laws of Illinois, Connecticut, 
Indiana, &c., are due, that even Mr. Phelps, who is horrified 
at their result, justifies their principle. This feeling is 
nothing else than the one now visible in so many quarters 
in England, the exaggeration of pity for any suffering, no 
matter what, especially if it is endured by women. It is felt 
in the States we have named, that any woman who is beaten 
by her husband, or starved by her husband, or deserted 
by her husband—even though the desertion is involuntary 
—or who has a drunken husband, or a husband who 





il 
has been sent to prison, is the victim of an intolerable 
wrong, and to relieve her by the swiftest means diyoro 
is granted a vinculo. We have seen this argument main 
tained in a score of American pamphlets, and here jt is 
once more admitted to be true, even by a thoroughgoin 
enemy of divorce laws like Mr. Phelps :—*“ Without: at: qjj 
underrating the moral guilt of adultery, and whatever vie, 
may be taken of it by those whose conceptions of personal 
purity are the most exalted, it is not easy to see how in jt, 
legal character and effect it is a greater crime against a yif, 
that her husband should have committed an act of infidelity, 
than that he should have made an assault upon her wit} 
intent to murder, or should have rendered her life intolerable 
by a long series of brutal cruelties or by excessive ang 
incurable intemperance, or without excuse should baye 
deliberately deserted her, or brought about the same regy) 
by commission of some felony that consigned him to a prison 
for a term of years. Moralists may draw casuistical anj 
mystical distinctions between the relative guilt of these 
offences, but the practical sense of mankind will reject they 
in the business of law-making.” There is the root of the 
growing mischief, the grant of divorce for reasons whic, 
Christ never mentioned, even if he sanctioned divorce for any 
reason whatever. If a man like Mr. Phelps, specially intel]. 
gent, specially well-informed, and specially hostile to the 
prevailing laxity, cannot see that in that paragraph he 
has given up the greater part of his case, what hope 
is there that the average farmer of Connecticut shouli 
see it? The law of Christ is given up for what js 
virtually a civil law based on opirion, and the Connecticut 
farmer will say, as we pointed out some months ago the 
Australian settlers are already saying, that it is his business 
to make the civil laws, and that he shall make them according 
to the opinicn then prevailing of the greatest number. Mp, 
Phelps grants divorce a mensé et thoro to the wife of the 
convict or the drunkard, in order that she may be happy; and 
the elector only goes, in his own opinion, one step farther ina 
logical road when he grants divorce a vinculo for the same 
reasons. The happiness of the individual, and not right-doing, 
is set up as the ultimate object which legislation should seek; 
and that doctrine once conceded, any relaxation of any relation 
which may occasionally hurt human beings, must logically 
follow. We do not see that there is any hope in an argumentof 
that kind, even though a majority should agree with Mr. Phelps, 
and must fall back on an older reason for not despairing, the 
belief that the Churches will one day wake up to the derelic. 
tion of duty they have committed in the matter, and declare 
that Christian men are not justified in going farther than the 
British Legislature has gone, if, indeed, they are justified in 
going so far. The direct and inevitable conclusion of the 
American idea is that divorce is right whenever husband 
or wife becomes a cause of suffering to the other party to the 
union,—that is, in practice, whenever either chooses to be 
divorced; and that conclusion is fatal to marriage as Christians 
have hitherto understood it. 





THE INTELLECTUAL EFFECT OF OLD AGE. 

ITH two great poets publishing characteristic poems, 

the one in his seventy-seventh and the other in his 
eighty-first year, and the elder of the two publishing at least 
one poem, written but a few months ago, which would have 
been singled out at any period of his life as one of the most 
exquisite of his lyrics, it is at least impossible to say that the 
first effect of age is to destroy the creative power of the 
imagination. Indeed, it ought to have been impossible to say 
that, ever since Sophocles produced his last great trilogy, and, 
according to the tradition, read one of its most splendid 
choruses to his judges, by way of proof that his mind had not 
been weakened by age. Indeed, there is hardly any intel- 
lectual power of the perfect survival of which in old 
age there is better evidence than the poetic. Goethe wrote 
one of his most beautiful poems when he was in his 
seventy-fifth year, Victor Hugo some of his finest when 
he was far beyond seventy, and Milton his great epi 
when he was nearly sixty. No doubt the greater number 
of great poets have died before the last stage of life 
like the greater number of other great men, so that we 
have nothing like the same means of judging exactly what 
the effect of old age is on the intellect of the exceptionally 
gifted, that we have for judging what it is on the averag? 
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mind. Horace, Virgil, Lucretius, Dante, Tasso, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Moliére, George Herbert, Collins, Thomson, 
Schiller, Goldsmith, Fielding, Burns, Scott, Shelley, Byron, 
Keats, none of them lived to reach old age, and we could 
easily add a host of others, as, indeed, it would be easy to do 
in every department of intellectual eminence. But so far as we 
have the means of judging, though it may be certainly said that 
old age slackens the rate at which men live in every way, physi- 
cal and mental, there is no kind of reason to suppose that it 
slackens their mental powers so much as it slackens their physi- 
cal powers. Tennyson has certainly produced very little that 
is more perfect than the poem on his own death, written, we 
believe, but a month or two ago, and the exquisite poem on 
Demeter and Persephone, which certainly cannot have been 
written long. And Browning’s intellectual energy could 
hardly be better attested than by the general vigour of the 
the volume published just before his own death. 


A distinguished writer said but three weeks ago, in our own 
columns, that age, in giving tranquillity, gives more than com- 
pensation foranything that it takes away; butof the tranquillity 
‘we have considerable doubts. There can be no question, 
indeed, that youth, especially early manhood, has a feverish 
restlessness of its own which never recurs after the faculties 
and powers have once gained their maturity; but that 
is the special bitterness of youth, and its disappearance is 
not the gift of old age, but the gift of maturity and 
of the self-knowledge which usually accompanies maturity. 
Does old age bring any special tranquillity of its own? We 
greatly doubt it. Not unfrequently it brings a restlessness 
peculiarly its own. ‘“ Locksley Hall Fifty Years After” is 
hardly less restless than the “ Locksley Hall” of the Poet- 
Laureate’s youth, though the later poem is restless with the 
sense of something that has vanished from the social life 
around him which he cherished, aad the earlier poem with the 
sense that something has not yet come into it for which he 
craves. Wordsworth’s old age was certainly not so tranquil 
as his middle life, and Goethe’s was not so tranquil as his 
childhood, which in its dignity and rather formal precision it 
resembled much more than it resembled his middle life. 
Victor Hugo’s old age again was certainly not remarkable for 
its tranquillity. Some of his most excitable and hysterical 
moods were moods which came upon him in old age. 
And to pass to a very different region, no one would 
say that Mr. Gladstone’s old age is especially tranquil, 
or that Lord Palmerston’s old age was especially tranquil, 
or that M. Thiers’s old age was especially tranquil. Of 
course, it will be replied that political life is not favourable 
to tranquillity; but then, if old age is a season of great 
tranquillity, why do not the old retire from political life ? 
Again, is there any evidence that Mr. Darwin’s old age was 
more tranquil than his maturity ? We should say that it was 
less so; more conscious of the inadequacy of a merely scientific 
life, and yet less capable of interest in any less inadequate 
life. There is a popular impression, which we believe to be 
quite erroneous, that old age is intrinsically favourable to the 
balance of the judgment. Now, of course, with a good 
judgment to begin with, the accumulation ofa long experience 
provides a man with new materials for judging rightly; but 
without that sound judgment, we conceive that it provides him 
only with new excuses for judging wrongly. Lord Palmerston’s 
latest years were among his least discreet years. He was nearly 
seventy when he needlessly offended the Queen by his precipi- 
tation in giving his support to Louis Napoleon’s Coup d@’Etat. 
He was over seventy when he irritated the English people 
by his Conspiracy Bill. He was approaching eighty when 
he needlessly snubbed the Emperor of the French in rela- 
tion to the proposed Congress. And he was close upon eighty 
when he gave the Danes reason to expect help which at the 
last moment he withdrew. Mr. Gladstone was considerably 
over seventy when he sanctioned the sending of Gordon on 
the fatal mission to the Soudan, and he was seventy-six when he 
propounded his still more fatal scheme for revolutionising the 
history of the United Kingdom. 


We take the truth to be that, asa rule, old age usually under- 
mines first whatever is naturally the weakest organ, whether 
of body or mind. The man whose sight or hearing is pre- 
viously disordered, feels the advance of age first in the more 
rapid failure of the eye or ear; the man who suffers from a 
feeble heart feels its advance in an increase of palpitations ; 
the man who is a martyr to asthma feels its advance in the 


diminution of the intervals between the attacks, and the greater 
duration of each successive illness. And so it is, we imagine, 
with the intellect. The man whose memory is weak shows the 
advance of age chiefly by greater and greater obliviousness ; 
the man whose imagination is feeble shows its advance chiefly 
by increasing matter-of-factness; the man whose judgment is 
uncertain and arbitrary shows its advance by greater and 
greater obliquity and impulsiveness of judgment. Lord 
Brougham’s judgment was always hasty and feeble, but it grew 
hastier and feebler as he grew older; Lord Lyndhurst’s was 
always strong, and he retained it in perfect order to the very 
end of his long career. It was the same with the Emperor 
William and with Marshal von Moltke. The former retained 
and the latter retains his clear and sagacious judgment to the 
utmost limit of a very long official life. As Victor Hugo’s 
powerful but rather melodramatic imagination held out to 
the last; as Tennyson’s rich and tender insight into the 
spiritual life of the soul is still as vivid as ever; as Browning’s 
shrewd and penetrating analysis of human motive is graven 
deeply on his latest book; as Goethe’s majestic and tolerant 
criticism, which sparkled clearest, as he himself described it, 
“at dead of night ” remained with him till his death; and as 
there was no decay to the very end in the imaginative serenity 
of Sophocles, of whom it has been said that his— 
“even-balanced soul, 

From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 

Business could not make dull nor passion wild, 

Who saw life steadily and saw it whole, 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of sweet Colonus and its child,” 
so, too, calm and stately judgments have held their ground to 
the last, as surely as the poets’ lofty vision. As surely, but 
not more surely; for there is nothing to show that the strong 
judgment relatively loses less by the advance of age than the 
strong imagination. The predominant faculty keeps its pre- 
dominance, but does not keep it more effectively in one region 
than it does in the other. Indeed, the orator keeps his im- 
pressive oratory to old age with a pre-eminence at least as 
remarkable as that with which the logician or the dialectician 
keeps his logic or his dialectic, or the mathematician his com- 
mand of deductive or analytic processes. For our parts, we 
believe that whatever shrinkage there may be in the intellectual 
powers of the aged, makes itself just as visible on the reasoning 
side of the mind as on the imaginative side, and is only the kind 
of shrinkage which is due to a generally diminished vitality,— 
in other words, to the slower rate at which the mind’s messages 
thrill along the nerves, and to the greater obstruction which 
the physical organs of life offer to the commanding power of 
the will and the imperious energy of the spirit. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY FROM AN EASY-CHAIR: 
CHRISTMAS—CHRISTMAS CARDS AND PRESENTS—THE INFLUENCE 
OF DICKENS—THE END OF THE YEAR. 

Ir is surprising to see how the veins of London seem to swell 
and fill on the approach of the great holiday. Society is still 
out of town inits most elevated classes; and the Society which 
is in town, which has its permanent establishments there, flies 
to the country if it has the least pretext for doing so, either in 
the shape of an ancestral home, or a pleasant invitation to 
spend Christmas. Yet even with these deductions, Christmas 
refills even those great thoroughfares of the West End which 
were so languid a few weeks ago. From the great shops in 
Regent Street and Bond Street to the smallest huxters’ in the 
slums, there are Christmas presents in the windows, and 
decorations about. And with what weariness of soul do we 
all tramp from emporium to emporium, picking up something 
here and something there, chiefly trumpery, the most useless 
inventions, the most foolish prettinesses. Heated shops and 
bustling crowds, even “the Stores,” those inventions of the 
Evil One, with all their hustling and bustling, do not daunt us. 
We must have something for So-and-Soand So-and-So. Jaded 
mothers drag through the day, ever remembering something 
more and more. Shopping, which is a pleasure to one half of 
the creation at least, on ordinary occasions, becomes a misery 
at Christmas-time. What to get for everybody; how to find 
toys which the children have not already had and exhausted ; 
how to get something that the servants will not contrast 








disadvantageously with what they used to have at their last 
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place ; how to choose—hardest problem of all—something that 
will suit a man,—such are the tasks of the family provider, 
as she goes through her weary course of Christmas prepara- 
tions. Those who are well-off have, of course, the best 
of it, and can manage matters with less expenditure of 
thought and weariness, if more of money. But oh, the 
trumpery that we all must buy! If instead of those useless 
trifles, we were to form an Anti-Christmas-Present League, 
and give the value of our intended gifts to the poor instead P 
I do not understand the mysteries of political economy well 
enough to know whether the quickening of trade which is 
caused by all this useless expenditure of money is to be con- 
sidered a gain or the reverse. Is it genuine and legitimate 
gain, for instance, the mushroom industry which has sprung 
up in the shape of Christmas cards? They are as good as— 
or rather as bad as—a tax levied upon the entire community, 
self-levied no doubt, but yet in many cases no more voluntary 
than are the many other tributes required by fashion. 
Were Mr. Goschen to demand of us as a patriotic offering 
what we pay for these seldom pretty and usually foolish per- 
formances, what a rebellion would arise in the country !—and 
yet we all make this sacrifice to a custom which has not even 
age to recommend it. It is good for the revenue, however,—so 
far, at least, as the Post Office is concerned. 


All these somewhat foolish evidences of the sentiment 
which is supposed to be appropriate to Christmas—or at 
least a great many of them—originated, I almost believe, in 
the happy seizure of a fruitful idea by Dickens in his “ Christ- 
mas Carol” and the illustrated papers which came into being 
about the same time, and the flood of smaller writers who 
followed the great one upon so easy and tempting a theme. 
In the ages before Scrooge, there was no such commotion, 
no crowding of bazaars and “ fancy” shops, no anxious 
consideration, what to get for So-and-So and So-and-So. 
Present-giving is a delightful pastime when it is alto- 
gether spontaneous and voluntary, and existed no doubt in 
Eden, where Adam must often have gathered a rose or two 
for his wife to wear, before she made him that fatal present 
of the apple. But it was Dickens who set us all agog 
with universal plum-pudding and good cheer—Dickens and 
the tribe of his followers: and also the introduction of the 
Christmas-tree, that Teutonic superstition which is so pretty 
as a purely domestic ceremonial, but so wearisome as an in- 
stitution for the entertainment of the world in general. To 
see the children of the present day examining the presents 
which they have got from “the Tree,” in the entertainments so 
lavishly provided for them at this season, is not an edifying 
spectacle. On the whole, there is more disappointment than 
pleasure to be perceived in the looks of these little critics. 
“Ts that all?” they seem to say. Their little faces lengthen as 
they tear off the enveloping papers. The things were much 
nicer at the Smiths’ “ Tree ” than at the Jones’s ; andas for the 


Browns! The blasés little beings shrug their shoulders in | 


premature contempt. They read the hastily obliterated marks 
of the prices, and scorn the trumpery. One cannot altogether 
blame them ; yet it is not a good lesson, nor a pleasant sight. 


Even when the recipients are poor children, less accustomed to | 


presents, there isa great deal of the samesentiment. They feel 
that the “tree” isa fraud if it is not nobly laden, and compare, 
and criticise. In St. Mary’s parish the things are not so good 
as they are in St. George’s. No charity-child has less than 
three or four to contrast with each other. Forty years ago 
there were no “ Trees,” and the toys which these experienced 
young persons despise would have been highly esteemed in 
many a comfortable nursery. Perhaps we may allow that the 
sentiment of Christmas is here carried too far. 


However, the shops are all the brighter; the universal com- 
motion has something cheerful in it. Muddy London, all 


dripping above and greasy below, where the wheels churn | 
5 5 


through the mud, and to get out or in of a hansom is injurious 
to well-polished boots and spotless broadcloth, and destruction 
to feminine apparel, shines all along the grimy lines of pave- 
ment as you pass with light and brightness. Life is quickened 
everywhere; the universal stream flows on with an ex- 
hilarated movement, though the human elements which make 
it up may convey more weariness than pleasure. There 
is a sense of well-being, of expenditure, of what is vulgarly 
called “ go,’—which is enlivening, even when the hospitality, 
the liberality, the desire to communicate pleasure, which are 


very general too, show themselves to us with much alloy, some- | 


thing forced and something fictitious. After all, let us thank 
Heaven, when we have taken count of all the social hypocrisies 
and compulsions of fashion, that at bottom the kind meaning ig 
the most general; and though everybody, perhaps, has a mean 
side somewhere, our fellow-creatures are far more honest and 
simple than philosophers give them credit for being. The good 
is more than the bad in almost everything : though to penetrate 
and analyse the bad is, everybody confesses, so much the most 
clever thing to do. 


Christmas, however, is not, on the whole, so cheerful a time 
to most of us as all the Christmas numbers and literature of 
the season once laboriously endeavoured to persuade us jt 
ought to be. Even those publications have changed their tone 
of late. The stories now are ordinary novelettes, and do not 
finish with a grand reconciliation brought about by the jn. 
fluence of Christmas asscciations, or a wanderer led home upon 
Christmas Eve. The Christmas cards, with a natural yet 
most inappropriate preference, beautify themselves with little 
summer landscapes and nosegays to recommend their wintry 
greetings. An anniversary, whatever it may be, becomes in the 
course of time always a time of sadness. The vacancies jn. 
crease, the high spirits die down. The facts of life become 
more and more serious. So many are gone since last year, 
and hope is less strong, and endeavour flags. The great event 
of this present Christmas will be a funeral. While the Christ- 
mas decorations are as yet unburdened by the gathering dust 
which soon weighs them down, a number of us will beassembling 
into the great Abbey. The solemn music will sound and the 
bells be tolled. After all, Italy had no time to pay any Royal 
tribute of respect to the remains of Robert Browning, nor 
have they landed like a Monarch, or been received by solemn 
processions. Perhaps such public rites were unnecessary. But it 
is a long time since the storied dust has been disturbed in Poets’ 
Corner, and that of itself is a kind of canonisation. Him and 
his year we shall bury nobly in the earth together, ending the 
human records of both at once. And then the laws of the 
universal succession will claim our thoughts, and, the burying 
and anniversaries well over, the earth will sway round towards 
the wintry sunshine on a new year, and (by some good 
minutes, harbingers of more and more), a longer day. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
= ee 
THE DEPOPULATION OF IRELAND. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—Every one admits the existence of “ congested ” districts 
in the Western half of Ireland. Mr. Parnell’s remedy in 
attempting to migrate the excess of Western population to the 
Kastern half of Ireland broke down, because the population is 
already thicker there. Every one is not aware of the latter fact, 
| which may be ascertained by reference to Thom’s “Statistics 
| of Ireland.” 
| In the absence of manufacturing and other industries, there 
| isno room anywhere in Ireland even for the whole of the 
| existing population. It is, therefore, most unreasonable on the 
| part of Irish Nationalists to denounce the landlords for en- 
| forcing emigration after the terrible famine of 1847. 
| Had the population in 1879 remained anywhere near the 
level of 1847, another famine must have occurred. But plague 
and famine weigh nothing with Irish Nationalists against 
| their hollow ery of “ Ireland a nation !”—I am Sir, &c., 


Sizx-Mile Bottom, December 23rd. W. H. HAtt. 





| BROWNING AND POPE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR,’’ | 


Srr,—In the article in the Spectator of December 21st, on 
“ Browning and Tennyson,” the writer says of the former 
poet: “To use his own happy and latest phrase, he ‘ hitches 
the thing into verse.” The phrase, however, can scarcely he 
called Mr. Browning’s own, having been evidently suggested 
by the following couplet :— 


| ““Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme.” 


| See Pope’s “Imitations of Horace,” Satire I—I am, Sir, X&ce., 
J. D. 
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POETRY. 


THE BURIAL OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Upon St. Michael’s Isle 
They laid him for awhile 
That he might feel the Ocean’s full embrace, 
And wedded be 
To that wide sea— 
The subject and the passion of his race. 
As Thetis, from some lovely under-ground 
Springing, she girds him round 
With lapping sound 
And silent space : 
Then, on more honour bent, 
She sues the firmament 
And bids the hovering, western clouds combine 
To spread their sabled amber on her lustrous brine. 


It might not be 
He should lie free 
For ever in the soft light of the sea, 
For lo! one came, 
Of step more slow than fame, 
Stooped over him—we heard her breathe his name— 
And, as the light drew back, 
Bore him across the track 
Of the subservient waves that dare not foil 
That veiled, maternal figure of its spoil. 


Ah! where will she put by 

Her journeying majesty ? 
She hath left the lands of the air and sun; 
She will take no rest till her course be run. 

Follow her far, follow her fast, 

Until at last, 

Within a narrow transept led, 

Lo! she unwraps her face to pall her dead. 





*Tis England who has travelled far, 
England who brings 
Fresh splendour to her galaxy of Kings. 
We kiss her feet, her hands, 
Where eloquent she stands ; 
Nor dare to lead 
A wailful choir about the poet dumb 
Who is become 
Part of the glory that her sons would bleed 
To save from scar ; 
Yea, hers in very deed 
As Runnymede, 


Or Trafalgar. MICHAEL FIELD. 





THE SPANISH ARMADA AND THE ENGLISH 
CATHOLICS. 

A SpanisH fleet affront our English shores! 

It must not be; it shall not! Sink or swim 

Our cause, our lamp of hope burn bright or dim, 

Long as o’er English cliff the osprey soars, 

Long as on English coasts the breaker roars, 

No threatening flag shall scale our blue sea-rim, 

No smoke from Spanish gun our skies bedim, 

No foot from Parma stain our household floors! 

‘Good Sirs, we question not your fair intent 

To prop true Faith, and Queens in wedlock born ; 

But alien aid and arms and arts we scorn : 

To native hands and hearts we trust the event : 

The Right is ours: with God the arbitrament: 

At worst, beyond His night remains His morn. 
November 16th, 1889. AUBREY DE VERE. 








BOOKS. 


i 

THE LIFE OF MARY SHELLEY.* 
THREE years ago, Professor Dowden, at the request of Sir 
Perey and Lady Shelley, published what may be called an 
official Life of the poet. He had access to all the Shelley 
papers, with permission to make use of them “ without 


* The Life and Letters of Maru Wollstonecraft Shelley. By Mrs, Julian Marshall. 
<vols, London: Bentley and Son. 


reserve ;” and the result was the fullest and most interesting 
biography of Shelley which we possess. 

It is impossible to read Mrs. Marshall’s elaborate biography 
of Mary Shelley without recalling the more important work 
of Professor Dowden. Almost in that writer’s words, Mrs. 
Marshall announces in her preface that the biography was 
undertaken at the request of Sir Perey and Lady Shelley, and 
has been compiled from the manuscript journals and letters 
in their possession, which were entrusted to her “ without re- 
serve for this purpose.” The task was not an easy one, and we 
may say at once that, granting so copious a narrative to be 
necessary, Mrs. Marshall has performed it well. All that we 
are likely to know of Shelley, will therefore be found in these 
biographies of the poet and of his second wife; and as the 
public were informed several years ago that the Shelley family 
possess documents which “will completely vindicate the poet’s 
conduct” in parting with Harriet, the reader is not un- 
reasonable if, after looking in vain for this vindication in 
Professor Dowden’s volumes, he now turns for the same 
purpose to Mrs. Marshall’s narrative. Once more, however, 
he will be doomed to disappointment. 

“Those who hope,” Mrs. Marshall writes, “to find in these 
pages much new circumstantial evidence on the vexed subject 
of Shelley’s separation from his first wife will be disappointed. 
No contemporary document now exists which puts the case 
beyond the reach of argument. Collateral evidence is not 
wanting; but even were this not beyond the scope of the 
present work, it would be wrong on the strength of it to assert 
more than that Shelley himself felt certain of his wife’s un- 
faithfulness.” Of this we had been assured before by Pro- 
fessor Dowden, who also admitted that “no one who was not 
a rash partisan could assert that Harriet was not innocent.” 

Shelley, as every one knows, could always convince himself 
of what he wished to believe; and if he became convinced of 
Harriet’s infidelity, as Mrs. Marshall states, in June, 1814 (in 
May he had called her “only virtuous, gentle, kind ”), it will 
be remembered how in that very month he was making love 
to Mary Godwin. No fresh evidence against Harriet’s con- 
duct as a wife has been produced by Mrs. Marshall, and the 
letters addressed to her friend Mrs. Nesbit, and published 
last summer in a New York journal, so far as they prove any- 
thing, are distinctly in her favour. The rumour of her infidelity 
reported by Godwin is as valueless as Shelley’s conviction, or 
as Mary’s own testimony ; and, on the other side, there is the 
direct assertion of Peacock, who stated it as his belief that | 
Harriet’s “conduct as a wife was as pure, as true, as abso- 
lutely faultless as that of any who for such conduct are held 
most in honour.” 

If it be true that the young wife, who was enceinte and still 
in her teens when Shelley deserted her, went wrong after- 
wards, the evil may be fairly attributed to his conduct and to 
his teaching; but did she go astray? Mr. Dowden says, 
“There is no doubt that she wandered from the ways of 
upright living ;” and on the next page he writes that “we have 
no means of verifving or disproving” the report to this effect 
which is said to have reached Shelley. Mrs. Marshall, with 
contemptuous pity, writes :— 

“ Life and its complications had proved too much for the poor, 
silly woman, and she took the only means of escape she saw open 
to her. Her piteous story was sufficiently told by the fact that 
when she drowned herself she was not far from her confinement. 
But it would seem from subsequent evidence that harsh treatment 
on the part of her relatives was what finally drove her to despair. 
She had lived a fast life, but had been, nominally at any rate, 
under her father’s protection until a comparatively short time 
before her disappearance, when some act or occurrence caused 
her to be driven from his house. From that moment she sank 
lower and lower, until at last, deserted by one—said to be a groom 
—to whom she had looked for protection, she killed herself.” 
There are definite assertions here which Mr. Dowden does 
not venture to make. They are made, so far as the reader is 
informed, without any addition to the evidence which he 
possessed. 

Mary Godwin was only sixteen when she eloped with 
Shelley ; she had been brought up in the worst of schools, and 
did but follow with the ardour of an enthusiastic girl the 
theories of her parents. Perhaps her painful story is one of 
the most remarkable examples in our literary history of the 
Nemesis that awaits those who prefer the guidance of their 
feelings to the divine and human laws that knit society 





together. With a nature that had much nobility in it, Mary 


| was brought into collision with the most untoward influences, 
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and with selfishness under some of its meanest aspects. Her 
father, whom she warmly loved, in spite of his despicable fail- 
ings, had, to quote Mrs. Marshall’s description, “ got to regard 
those who in the thirsty search for truth and knowledge had 
attached themselves to him, in the secondary light of 
possible sources of income.” To receive money constantly 
from Shelley, when from virtuous indignation he declined 
to see him, was no shame to the philosopher; and when 
Shelley died, he was equally willing to be supported by 
Mary. “It is contrary to the course of nature,” he wrote, 
“that a father should look for supplies to his daughter,” 
—but he did look notwithstanding. “Let us help each 
other,” he said, and was satisfied with saying so. 

When Mary eloped with Shelley, Jane, or (as she preferred 
to be called) Clare Clairmont, Godwin’s step-daughter, accom- 
panied them. -An ardent, impulsive, undisciplined girl, with 
warm affections and weak principles, she was destined to be a 
thorn in the side of Mary during the best part of her married 
life. Clare, it is well known, had an intrigue with Lord 
Byron, who afterwards treated her brutally, and seems even 
to have spread the vile reports which made her residence under 
Percy’s roof intolerable to his wife. Shelley liked her, and 
found her vivacity amusing; but, as Mrs. Marshall truly 
observes, “to impose her presence on Mary in such circum- 
stances was in fact as great a piece of tyranny as he had 
suffered from” when Harriet’s sister was imposed on him. 
Sometimes Mrs. Shelley expressed much kindness for Clare, 
but her most deeply fixed feeling was uttered to her daughter- 
in-law not long before she died. “Don’t go, dear,” she said ; 
“ don’t leave me alone with her! she has been the bane of 
my life ever since I was three years old!” She was not 
the only woman who was a bane to Mary in her troubled life. 
The least exacting of wives could not have witnessed Shelley’s 
passionate admiration of Emilia Viviani with indifference, 
and the young wife of two-and-twenty did not pretend to do 
so. All the passion and fervour of Shelley’s nature is poured 
forth in “ Epipsychidion,” and perhaps no poem that he has 
written is more characteristic of his genius :— 

“ Rightly balanced,” says Mrs. Marshall, “the whole sum of 

Emilia’s gifts and graces would have weighed little against Mary’s 
nobleness of heart and unselfish devotion; her talents might not 
even have borne serious comparison with Clare’s vivacious in- 
tellect. But to Shelley, haunted by a vision of perfection, and 
ever apt to recognise in a mortal image ‘ the likeness of that which 
is perhaps eternal,’ she seemed a revelation, and like all revela- 
tions, supreme, unique, superseding for the time every other 
possibility...... That Mary should be his most sympathetic 
eonfidant at this juncture was not in the nature of things. She 
too had begun by idealising Emilia, but her affection and enthu- 
siastic admiration were soon outdone, and might weil have been 
quenched by Shelley’s rapt devotion. She did not misunderstand 
him; she knew him too well for that, but the better she under- 
stood him, the less it was possible for her to feel with him; nor 
could it have been otherwise, unless she had been really as cold as 
she sometimes appeared.” 
And the writer adds that “later allusions are not wanting to 
show that this time was felt by her to be one of annoyance 
and bitterness.” After the awful calamity that swept away all 
Mary Shelley’s hopes, she naturally turned for solace to Jane 
Williams, the partner of her sorrow. “Their affection for 
each other, warm in happier times, had developed by force of 
circumstances into a mutual need; so much nearer in their 
sorrow were tuey to each other than either could be to any 
one else.” Within five years, Jane Williams found a second 
husband in Hogg, “a man of honour” in Mary’s judgment, 
but who, it will be remembered, had at one time attempted to 
seduce Shelley’s first wife. And now Mary discovered that 
Jane, whom she loved “better than any other human being,” 
was a false friend, who amused herself with talking of Shelley’s 
devotion to her, and of Mary’s jealousy in consequence. “ Mary 
had had many and bitter troubles and losses, but nothing 
entered into her soul so deeply as the defection of her friend. 
Alienation is worse than bereavement.” Yet, strange to say, 
intercourse did not cease between the two women; and ina 
letter addressed to Mrs. Gisborne in 1835, Mrs. Shelley 
writes : “I can never forget nor cease to be grateful to Jane 
for her excessive kindness to me when I needed it most, con- 
fined as I was to my sofa, unable to move.” 

Mrs. Marshall was, we think, ill-advised in the publication 
of copious extracts from Mrs. Shelley’s journals written after 
the poet’s death. The extravagance of grief is not unnatural, 


and can be understood ; but it should be kept sacred. When | 


such passionate utterances as fell from Mary Shelley's pen 





in her early widowhood appear in print, there is a danger lest 
a reader’s sense of the ludicrous should be stronger than his 
pity. As the years went on, she became calmer, and wrote 
without invoking the stars, or the shade of Shelley, or pouri 

the vials of her hatred E _ 

e vials of her hatred upon England, as in the following 
entry :— ” 

“Tears fill my eyes; well may I weep, solitary girl! Th 
know younot; the living heed you not. You sit A al Rt 
and the howling wind, gloomy prognostic of winter, gives not 
forth so despairing a tone as the unheard sighs your ill-fated heart 
breathes. I was loved once! still let mecling tothe memory ; but 
to live for oneself alone, to read and to communicate your reflections 
to none ; to write and be cheered by none ; to weep and in no bosom. 
no more on thy bosom, my Shelley, to spend my tears,—this jg 
misery! ..... I have been a year in England, and, ungentle 
England, for what have I to thank you? For disappointment 
melancholy, and tears; for unkindness, a bleeding heart, ang 
despairing thoughts. I wish, England, to associate but one idea 
with thee,—immeasurable distance and insurmountable barriers 
so that I never, never, might breathe thine air more. Beloved 
Italy! you are my country, my hope, my heaven !” 

But though Mary Shelley began to live early, life was not 
exhausted at twenty-seven. Her path was obstructed by three 
great evils,—a small income, weak health, and her father’s 
fate, which pressed her to the earth; but she had a mother’s 
pride in her son, and she owned some friends at least whose 
quality appeared sterling. Among these was Trelawny, who. 
touched Mary Shelley’s heart by his considerate conduct on 
the death of her husband. Some of the liveliest letters in 
these volumes are from Trelawny’s pen, who appears at one 
time to have made her an offer of marriage, for she writes :-— 

“My name will never be Trelawny. I am not so young as I was 
when you first knew me, but I am as proud. I must have the entire 
affection, devotion, and above all the solicitous protection of any 
one who would win me. You belong to womankind in general, 
and Mary Shelley will never be yours.” 

Strange to say, a quarter of a century after the death of the 
woman whom he had loved, teased, and praised, and who had 
borne with his humours for friendship’s sake, Trelawny 
could write of her as “conventional and commonplace, un- 
sympathetic and jealous, narrow, orthodox, and worldly.” 
Mrs. Shelley says in one of her letters that she had been 
“barbarously handled by fortune and her fellow-creatures ;” 
but she could not have anticipated a time when Trelawny, 
who now lies by the side of Shelley, would have written un- 
generously of his wife. 

Mrs. Marshall's picture of Mary Shelley is drawn with care, 
but it is far too elaborate. Apart from the poet with whom 
her name is inseparably linked, she has no strong claim to 
distinction. Frankenstein is indeed, as Moore called it, a 
powerful romance, and as the conception of a mere girl, will 
excite the reader’s wonder ; but her other romances have been 
low... «20 forgotten. It is pleasant to read that Mrs. Shelley’s 
last years were the happiest, and that in her son’s wife she had. 
“a kind of daughter and sister in one.” 





A STORY OF THE MACCABEES.* 
APPARENTLY the plan of dual authorship answers, though: 
we suppose it must answer for the same reason for which 
remarkably laborious men live to a great age,—namely, that 


they must be picked men, men selected by constitution for: 


the very purpose of accomplishing what they do accomplish 
before they accomplish it. Nothing looks more unpromising 
at first than such a partnership as that of Erckmann and 
Chatrian, or that of Besant and Rice; and, of course, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it would not only be 
unpromising, but would fail. But the only conditions under 
which such a partnership could be rationally formed, are, 
we suppose, those rare conditions under which it would be 
likely to succeed. At all events, this literary partnership 
between Mr. Church and Mr. Seeley seems to us decidedly 
successful. Mr. Seeley, who, we are told, is responsible for 
the plan of the story, has drawn it out with great skill, so as 
to illustrate the essential features of a story of the Maccabean 
exploits, and especially the contrast between the pliant Greek 
opportunism and superfine intellectual scorn for the narrow- 
ness and gloom of Jewish faith, and that Jewish faith itself, 
which gives its whole character to the Maccabean patriotism. 
At the opening of the story, there is a very careful and 


* The Hammer: a Story of the Maccabean Times. By Alfred J. Church, M.A., 
lately Professor of Latin in University College, London; and Richard Seeley.. 


With I'nstrations by John Jellicoe. London: Seeley and Co. 
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interesting sketch of two Hellenising high-priests, whose chief 
motive, no doubt, was pure greediness of wealth and pleasure, 
but who had also caught the genuine levity and capacity 
for disbelieving in any moral government of the world, which 
characterised the profligate Greek love of superficial ease and 
beauty. The sketch of Jason and Menelaus, and of the half- 
insane monarch Antiochus Epiphanes, has been drawn by 
Mr. Church with great skill, so as to prepare his readers to 
enjoy with their whole hearts the enthusiastic devotion, and 
even fanaticism, of the Jewish zealot. The account of the 
plot against the pious Oniah, the ex-high-priest, and the fury 
of Antiochus, in spite of his contempt for the Jewish creed, 
at its success, is just what is wanted to help us to understand 
the revivalist feeling which gave the great impulse to the 
Maccabees. Mr. Church has painted the recoil of the pleasure- 
loving temperament from the strictness of the Jewish law very 
vividly, and the utter rascality into which it so easily passes, 
though it did not inevitably pass into it where there was any con- 
science left at the bottom of that pleasure-loving temperament. 
From Jason and Menelaus to Micah, the Hellenising Jew who, 
in spite of his recoil from the narrowness and arbitrariness 
of Jewish orthodoxy, cared more for righteousness at bottom 
than he cared for pleasure, the transition is very skilfully made, 
and from that point in the story the chief interest turns on the 
conflict between the puritanism of the Jewish orthodoxy, andthe 
military arrogance of the Greek conquerors. Nothing can be 
happier than the way in which Micah’s re-conversion is repre- 
sented as brought about, not merely by the revival in him of the 
sense of righteousness, but partly at least by his keen feeling 
that the pretended estheticism of Greek culture was as hollow 
as it was plausible, since it offered no resistance to the hideous 
ugliness of ruthless torture and massacre. The scene in 
which he finds his sister’s lifeless body on a cross with a new- 
born baby in her arms, is very striking, and it gives the true 
key, no doubt, to the popular feeling which turned Judea 
into so effective a recruiting-ground for the Maccabees that 
the feeble successors of Alexander were quite unable to make 
head against them. 

And when once we are introduced to the hiding-place of 
the Jewish refugees in the mountains, and the growth of the 
Maccabee camp from the sheltering-place of a few patriot 
outlaws into the kernel of a victorious army, the interest 
grows steadily to the point at which jealousies begin to divide 
the successful rebels, and to introduce that element of dis- 
mnion which is the first omen of a reverse. It is almost a pity, 
perhaps, that Mr. Seeley did not leave the story with the 
triumph of the Maccabees. The failing purity of the 
Maccabean self-devotion is somewhat too sad a subject for a 
tale of this kind. It would be a fine theme for tragedy, but 
hardly for a story of which patriotic enthusiasm is the very life- 
breath. It needs a higher level of emotion than it is possible 
to reach in a story of this sort, to reconcile one to the fall of 
Judas Maccabeus. Nor is the close, we think, quite as skilful 
as the first three-quarters of the tale. Naturally, it is very 
much more difficult to render the story of the decline of 
patriotic self-devotion as fascinating as is the story of its 
origin and growth. The element of melancholy which it in- 
troduces needs a higher sort of treatment than suits the scale 
and character of a story of this nature, if it is to satisfy the 
reader. 

But we have no wish to dwell on the less attractive close 
while the charm of the greater part of the story is so great. 
The little episodes of the tale, too, are admirable. Take the 
following as illustrating one of those portions which will most 
delight its younger readers. It belongs to the time in which 
the refugees from the persecution of Antiochus first establish 
themselves in their mountain fastness:— 


. “When a few days after their arrival Ruth gave birth to a son 
it was much feared that the scanty supply of nourishing food 
might long delay her restoration to strength. This fear was not 
realised. The feeling of freedom and deliverance combined with 
the fine mountain air to bring her back to her wonted health, and 
she found herself able to go about her daily work long before she 
could have hoped to do so in the more enervating atmosphere of 
the city. One day she had gone to gather herbs for the daily mess, 
a work in which she was especially useful from the knowledge of 
plants which she had taken pains to acquire in her unmarried 
days. She had taken, of course, the new-born infant with her, and 
Miriam, who was delighted to perform, as far as hes strength 
permitted, the office of nurse. The little Judith, whose night’s 
rest had been disturbed by some childish ailment, had been left 





at home to make up her allowance of sleep. The mother found on 

her return that a strange visitor had made herself at home in the 

cave. The little one was fast asleep on a bed of rugs which had 

been made up for her, and curled up at her side with one of her 

fore paws round her neck was a jackal. Thetwo companions were 

roused together by the arrival of the party, and, wonderful to 
relate, neither showed any symptoms of alarm. The jackal rose 
from its resting-place, approached Ruth, and fawned at her feet. 
and the child came after its bedfellow and stroked affectionately 

its shaggy skin. When, two or three weeks afterwards, the new 

comer gave birth to a litter of cubs, the joy of the children was 
complete. The little animals soon learnt to play with the girls, 

and their dam sat by and watched their gambols, and sometimes 
even condescended to join in them herself. The little colony 
heard of the strange incident with delight, and saw in it a token 
of Divine favour. ‘Man rages cruelly against us,’ they said, ‘but 
we find friends among the beasts of the field. Surely it is our 
God who hath changed the heart of this savage dweller in the 
wilderness, and we will trust that He will do yet greater things 
than these.’ ‘Mother,’ said Miriam one day to Ruth, ‘ by what 
name shall we call our new friend?’ The question puzzled her, 
and she referred it to her husband. ‘It does not seem fitting,’ 
she said, ‘that we should give the name of a daughter of the 
Covenant to the beast, for though she is of kindly temper yet she 
is unclean.’ Seraiah thought awhile. ‘You say truth, my wife. 
Let us call her Jael.’—‘ But why Jael ?’—‘ Because the wife of 
Heber was of the unclean, for was she not of the house of the 
Kenite? Yet was she a friend of Israel, for she slew Sisera that 
was captain of the host of Jabin, King of Canaan.’ So thence- 
forward the creature went by the name of Jael. It was not long 
before she justified her name by showing that she could be fierce 
on occasion. A wayfarer, who described himself as a discharged 
soldier and a Moabite by birth, asked for shelter and food. Scanty 
as were the means of the fugitives, they did not grudge the 
stranger a share of their meal. They gave him their best, adding 
to their daily fare the special luxury of some dried grapes. As he 
complained of being footsore, Ruth applied some simple remedies 
to the blisters on his feet. Altogether he was treated not only as 
welcome but even as an honoured guest. On his part he professed 
a fervent sympathy with the hopes and plans of his hosts. The 
next morning he started as if to continue his journey. But the 
cupidity of the wretch had been roused by the sight of the hand- 
some earrings—almost the sole remaining relic of former affluence 
—which he had spied in his hostess’s ears. About an hour befcre 
noon, when he judged that the men would be still busy about their 
daily work, he crept back to the cave. Ruth was sitting by a fire 
nursing her babe. The jackal lay asleep in a corner; the girls 
were playing with the cubs on a sunny little plot of ground out- 
side.—‘ Lady,’ began the fellow, in a beggar’s wheedling voice, 
‘ean you spare a little money for a poor fellow who has not so 
much as a copper coin to buy him a piece of bread ??—Ruth was 
startled at his reappearance, but concealed her alarm. ‘ Friend,’ 
she said, ‘I have no money; but I will give you half a loaf if you 
want food, though you had done better, I should think, to keep 
on your way, for you can hardly find any that are poorer than we.’ 
— But you have gold, said the man.—‘Gold? Not I,’ she 
answered.—‘ Nay, lady,’ he went on, with a perceptible tone of 
threatening in his voice, ‘ those earrings that you wear are doubt- 
less of true metal. They add, indeed, to your beauty, and it is a 
pity that you should lose them; but then there is no one to admire 
you in this wilderness, and they would keep a poor fellow like 
myself in flesh and wine for a month or more.’—‘ My earrings ?” 
said Ruth, stupefied by the man’s audacity.—‘ Yes, your earrings, 
lady,’ said the man. ‘I should advise you to take them out your- 
self, for if I have to do it I am afraid that I shall show myself a 
very rough tirewoman.’—The spirit of Ruth, the same that had 
dwelt of old in a Miriam or a Deborah, was roused at the man’s 
insolent audacity. She seized a half-burnt brand from the fire 
and stood on her defence. The soldier, thinking that he had found 
an easy prey, approached. But he had not reckoned on an ally 
who was ready to help her in her need. Jael had been woke by 
the voices, and watched with glaring eyes the soldier’s movements, 
uttering every now and then a low growl, which, however, the 
man was too much occupied to heed. As soon as he came within 
reach, she sprang upon him from her lurking-place. The force 
with which she threw herself upon him overset him, and he fell 
backwards, his head striking on the mill-stone which formed part 
of the scanty furniture of the cave. In a moment her fangs were 
in his throat. In vain did Ruth, who saw the man’s danger, and 
was unwilling that he shculd perish in his sins, call her by her 
name. All the savage instinct in her was roused by the taste oi 
blood. Before two minutes had passed the freebooter was dead. 
‘We did well to call her Jael,’ said Seraiah that evening, as he 
helped to carry the corpse out of the cave. ‘The wretch has 
received the due reward of his deeds.’ ” 


The story of Shallum the wine-seller, and of Huldah the 
victim of the Syrian soldiery, are equally striking; and we 
lay down the book with real gratitude to writers who have 
given us so vivid an insight into one of the greatest of all 
patriotic revivals, because it was due to the purest spirit of 
religious faith. “The Hammer” is hardly, we think, a very 
happy title, though Judas Maccabeus was called in Hebrew 
history and tradition “the Hammer of Jehovah.” It was 
admiration and affection which bestowed on him the sobriquet. 
But its meaning is hardly well enough remembered now, to give 
any impression to people in general of the subject-matter of 





the story. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 

THE most obvious, though not the most important, remark 
to be made about Mr. Fraser Rae’s new novel, Maygrove, 
relates to the author’s curious, and, indeed, inexplicable choice 
of title. Maygrove is the residence of the Dorian family, who 
have occupied it since before the Conquest ; and as the author 
prints on a fly-leafa passage from Mr. Ruskin concerning “ the 
greatest glory of a building,” and gives at the back of his 
title-page a poem by the 1. te Mr. Edward Fitzgerald descrip- 
tive of an English mansion, we naturally suppose that the 
home of the Dorians will, at any rate, provide a background, 
and probably something more. Instead of this being the case, 
the story drags the reader hither and thither,—from a London 
lawyer’s office to the Australian bush, thence to a Westmore- 
land parsonage, the Continent of Europe, and the Dominion 
of Canada,—and though in a few chapters he is allowed to 
spend a short time at Maygrove, they are, almost without 
exception, chapters in which nothing of any importance 
happens. Nor do we see much more of the hero who in- 
herits this ancient mansion than we see of the mansion itself, 
though this is not a serious disadvantage, as Elfric Dorian 
develops from a delicate, studious, but rather uninteresting 
boy into a somewhat priggish and very uninteresting young 
man, who distinguishes himself only by becoming a Positivist 
and by making an extremely silly marriage. The story is, 
indeed, a most Joose-jointed affair; and yet the book is a great 
deal more readable than the majority of novels, in virtue of 
the knowledge, both of the world of men and of the world 
of books, displayed by Mr. Fraser Rae in his bright sketches 
of character and incident. Bob Dorian, the good-natured, 
happy-go-lucky, not specially scrupulous speculator; Mr. 
Groby, the keen company-promoter; Pogson, the gardener 
who is too fond of trying gin as a remedy for the “rheumatiz ;” 
Mr. Ranford, the lonely scholar; and the two lawyers, 
Tarbold the reactionary, and Possil who goes with the times, 
are probably imaginary portraits, but they are portraits drawn 
by an artist who knows men, and can therefore give the 
touches which result in verisimilitude and vitality. Some of 
the most interesting pages have no apparent relation to the 
story; but, after all, matter which is irrelevant but interest- 
ing, is preferable to matter which is relevant but dull; and 
into dullness Mr. Fraser Rae never deviates. 

A Conspiracy of Silence is a powerfully conceived and well- 
written story ; but, unfortunately, its theme is so gratuitously 
horrible, that we shall earn the gratitude of people with quick 
imaginations and weak nerves by counselling them to avoid it. 
Charlotte March, a governess living with her widowed mother 
in dingy London lodgings, is saved from becoming the victim of 
an ordinary street accident by Eustace Sotheran, a wealthy 
young country gentleman. The pair meet again in the 
neighbourhood of Sotheran’s home, are formally introduced 
to each other by George Heigh, who is Charlotte’s cousin and 
Sotheran’s friend, and drift rapidly from acquaintance into 
friendship, and from friendship into love. All would be well, 
but for a terrible secret, known not only to Eustace but to 
George,—that there is hereditary insanity in the Sotheran 
family, and that Eustace’s father and grandfather have both 
died mad, one of them by his own act. Knowing what he 
does, George is of course convinced that Eustace should not 
marry anybody, least of all Charlotte, who has a peculiarly 
intense horror of madness; and he demands that Eustace 
shall tell all, feeling sure that when she knows the truth, 
Charlotte will break the engagement. Eustace, with the 
eunning of incipient insanity, tells Charlotte that the 
taint in his family is that of consumption, and she, at his 
suggestion, writes to tell George that she knows all, but that 
she is not afraid. George is astonished, but for a time 
thoroughly deceived; and when by accident he learns the 
deception which has been practised on Charlotte and himself, 
he imparts his knowledge to Mrs. March, and receives her 
assurance that Charlotte shall at once be told. Mrs. March, 
however, is a weak woman, who has been dazzled by Eustace’s 





* (1.) Maygrove. By W. Fraser Rae. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son. 
(2.) A Conspiracy of Silence. By G. Colmore. 2 vols. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co ——(3.) Fetlered for Life. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. 
London: Chatto and Windus. (4.) Mount Eden. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. 
London: F. V. White and Co. (5) Jack o’ Lanthorn By C. K. Coleridge. 
2 vols. London: Walter Smith and Innes.——(6.) Jezchel’s Friends, By Dora 
Russell. 3 vols. London: Spencer Blackett and Hallam. (7.) Barbara Allan, 
the Provost's Daughter. By RK. Cleland. 2 vols. London and Edinhurgh: W. 
Blackwood and $ (8.) The Luck of the House. By Adeline Sergeant. 
2 vols Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier (9.) The 
Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and other Tales. By Bret Harte. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 





wealth, and she and he enter into the conspiracy of silence 
which gives the book its title. The horrible marriage takes 
place, George Heigh being now sure that his cousin is taking 
the step with open eyes, and during the honeymoon Eustace 
Sotheran betrays to his wife—who does not know what the 
strange symptoms mean—the first indications of his inheritance 
of the family curse. Those who feel inclined, after what they 
have read, to follow the course of Mr. Colmore’s story, may 
do so in his own pages. The novel is written not only with 
imaginative force, but with knowledge of the terrible patho- 
logical details of the case; but surely such details, elaborated 
as they are elaborated here, have no place in wholesome art. 

Mr. Frank Barrett has of late been indulging in various 
eccentricities of narrative construction; but in the wildest of 
his previous essays in involved and sensational plot-invention, 
he has never even approached the grotesque and sustained 
impossibility of Fettered for Life. We fear that we must ask 
our readers to take this verdict on trust, for to justify it we 
should have to summarise the story; and not only would this 
be impossible in reasonably brief space, but it would also be 
unfair, for Mr. Barrett tells his wild tale with sufficient skill 
to excite curiosity, and the reviewer who satisfied that curiosity 
in an illegitimate manner might justly be accused of taking an 
undue advantage of his opportunities. The curious thing is 
that, apart from its structural absurdity, Fettered for Life is 
one of the strongest books its author has written. There are 
situations in the novel which, when we are able to forget what 
has led up to them and to abstain from wondering what they are 
to lead up to, cannot fail to impress us by their vigorous imagina- 
tive grasp of emotion and incident. The story has the great 
advantage of opening well. The first few pages bring us into the 
thick of the action, and also into the thick of the improbability ; 
but when the unfortunate hero, Kit Wyndham, is safely lodged 
in the Dartmoor convict prison, and the severe strain upon 
the reader’s credence is for the time being relaxed, Mr. Barrett 
begins to show what he can do in the way of vividly imagined 
and vigorously handled realistic work. These prison chapters 
are in every way admirable, and there is unmistakable power 
in the story of Wyndham’s despairing recklessness after he 
hears the false news of his desertion and betrayal by the 
woman for whom he has suffered so much. Hardly less fine 
is the record of the strange experiences in the lonely moorland 
cottage where he is won back to trust and happiness ; but it 
is impossible not to regret that such really good work should 
be set in a framework of fantastic license of invention. 

There is nothing in the least remarkable about Miss Florence 
Marryat’s new novel, Mount Eden, but something can be said 
of it which unfortunately cannot be said of all its predecessors, 
—that it is not only a readable but a pleasant and wholesome 
story. Weak points it undoubtedly has. Few people will find 
it easy to believe that an eminently sensible woman with great 
power of self-control should remain under the influence of 
a girlish infatuation for a man whom she has not seen for 
years, and whom she knows to be a cowardly and selfish 
criminal; and it is only ir novels that a man who comes home 
after years of wandering, to find himself heir to a great 
estate, refrains from putting in an incontestable claim, and, 
for very thin, sentimental reasons, contents himself with the 
position of bailiff on his own property. Such lapses from nature, 
are, however, to be taken for granted in the average novel of the 
period; and as we expect to find them, they do not seriously 
spoil our pleasure when they make their appearance. Apart 
from them, the story is well put together and brightly told. 
Evelyn Rayne is an attractive heroine of the strong, capable, 
self-reliant kind; but Miss Marryat puts her best and most 
effective work into the delineation of the villain of the story, 
Will Caryll, who in the first volume disappears as a thief 
and forger in terror of the law, to reappear in the second as 
the apparently respectable fiancé of pretty Agnes Feather- 
stone. His method of inducing Evelyn to keep his shameful 
secret is very ingeniously contrived; and he is throughout a 
really admirable and lifelike example of consistent scoun- 
drelism. 

Mr. C. R. Coleridge’s Jack o’ Lanthorn is characterised by a 
sustained equality of admirable workmanship. It depicts no 
overpowering emotions, it provides no thrilling situations, and 
it is somewhat lacking in the element of humour,—deficiencies 
which are often more effective than real faults in preventing 
a book from becoming widely popular. On the other hand, 
its narrative structure is so compact, its presentation of 
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character—especially of character in the course of develop- 
ment and consolidation—is so capable and masterly, and its 
literary style so easy and yet so finely finished, that it may be 
commended without hesitation to those readers who care little 
for the coarser kinds of excitement, but who care much for 
the rarer qualities of truthful imaginative art. The title of 
the novel is very happily chosen, for illusive marsh-fires flit 
before the eyes of nearly all the principal personages of the 
story, and lead them into quagmires from which they have 
to struggle out wearily on to the firmer ground beyond. 
The book is, in short, a comedy of errors—errors in self- 
judgment and in judgment of others, in the choice of ideals 
and of the means selected to realise them—it is a picture 
of men and women, old and young, who, bent for the 
most part upon holding the true course, are .for a time 
swayed by strong illusions, from whose subjection they 
are finally saved only by experience for which the price of 
pain and humiliation has to be paid. The seniors, with that 
inevitable self-confidence of age which seems to the young so 
unsympathetically arrogant, are confident that the friendship 
of Alaric Lambourne and his Bohemian cousin Clarence 
Burnet is perilous to both ; but they are compelled mournfully 
to admit their error: while Alaric, on his side, while right in 
following the lead of the instincts of affection, finds his Jack 0’ 
Lanthorn in the taste which he mistakes for a vocation. Even 
Cordelia, shrewd, cool-headed, not specially warm-hearted, is 
led astray by an ambition which is really alien to her true 
nature, and she, too, like the more impulsive natures, has to 
learn that things are not what they seem. The story is very 
interesting in itself, and is excellently told from first to last. 


The young lady who gives a title to Miss Dora Russell’s not 
over-pleasant book is a Jezebel of very inferior quality ; and 
the gentleman who gave her that appellation cannot be credited 
with much felicity in the choice of a nick-name. There was 
in the Queen of Ahab a certain grandeur—a “ magnificence in 
sin,” to quote Browning’s phrase—which is altogether absent 
from the character of Frances Forth, who is simply a shallow, 
selfish, unprincipled, and, save for her wickedness, an irre- 
deemably commonplace person. Having given birth to an 
illegitimate still-born child in the house of her father, Colonel 
North, without any one being cognisant of the event but her 
younger sister Ruth—a situation as impossible as it is dis- 
agreeable—she induces Ruth to bury the body on the sea- 
shore, adjacent to their home. Ruth is observed by a certain 
rufianly Major Audley, who threatens that if she will not 
marry him he will expose her sister’s shame; and of course, 
being a person in a novel, she at once assents to this proposi- 
tion, though she detests the Major, and is already engaged to 
a young Subaltern to whom she is devotedly attached. This 
act of self-sacrifice enables Jezebel to marry a middle-aged 
and wealthy suitor, an honourable and kindly gentleman for 
whom she does not care in the least, and the two inauspicious 
marriages are followed by complications which those who will 
may study in Miss Dora Russell’s volumes. Against the 
decision of those who choose to leave the book alone, we raise 
no protest, for the reading of Jezebel’s Friends is far from 
edifying. 

Barbara Allan is a story of life in a Scottish country town, 
racy of the soil, and rich in local colour, but not so relent- 
lessly Caledonian as to be repelling or unintelligible to the 
benighted Southron. Such a person might feel it hard to 
answer a question bearing upon the meaning of “ multiple- 
poinding,” or the functions of a “Dean of Guild ;” but 
problems of this kind present themselves with merciful rarity 
in Mr. Cleland’s pages, and when they put in an appearance, 
their solution is not essential to enjoyment of his exceedingly 
bright and clever novel. Though the author faces his title- 
page with a couple of lines from the old ballad which tells 
how— 

“ A young man lay on his dying bed, 
For love of Barbara Allan,” 
the novel is not primarily or mainly a love-story. Barbara is 
a winsome heroine, and we are made to feel duly interested in 
her relations with her three suitors; but the real centre of 
interest is found in the adventures and misadventures of 
Barbara’s father, the rascally Provost of Bennetskirk, who, 
after forging his friend’s name and embezzling the town’s 
funds, takes refuge in an out-of-the-way “ bothy,” devoted to 
the production of illicitly distilled whisky. Unlike most of 
the villains of fiction, Provost Allan really lives; and in addi- 





tion to being alive, he has the further recommendation of 
being wonderfully amusing. Alike in his moods of abjectness 
and his moods of impudence, the Provost is a delightfully 
humorous creation ; and, indeed, the fresh, bright humour of 
the whole book adds the final charm to a story in which 
construction, characters, conversations, and incidents are all 
excellent. 


Though it cannot be said that Miss Adeline Sergeant has 
put her best work into her latest novel, The Luck of the House 
is a good, readable book—certainly a better book than its im- 
mediate predecessor, Deveril’s Diamond. Still, we have some- 
thing against it, for it is one of those exasperating narratives 
which owe their very existence as stories to the incredibly 
fatuous action of characters who are represented, not as wrong- 
headed fools, but as sensible, clear-headed people. Mr. Mon- 
crieff, for example, is an able as well as a well-meaning man, 
but he makes a mess of things all round by suspecting those 
whom he ought to trust, and trusting those whom he ought to 
suspect. His stupidity, moreover, is supplemented by that of 
his wife, who innocently plays into the hands of the first and 
second villain of the story by yielding to a threat that her hus- 
band shall be shown some letters written by her to a former 
lover, letters so sweet and innocent that she need not have 
shrunk from their contents being known to the whole world. 
These irritatingly inartistic expedients which require a good 
deal of space for their manipulation, do much to impair the 
enjoyment by the reader of a story which is otherwise very 
agreeable. The Luck of the House is not at all a noteworthy 
novel, for the characters, with one or two Exceptions, represent 
familiar conventional types; but Miss Adeline Surgeant has 
a bright, easy way of telling a story which is always pleasing. 

The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh and its companion stories are 
very various in theme and treatment; but at least three of the 
four are stamped with the unmistakable hall-mark of genius. 
“The Secret of Telegraph Hill” does, we think, fall a little 
below the level of Mr. Bret Harte’s best and most character- 
istic work. The scheme of the tale is hardly in his line, and 
the workmanship is laboured without being effective; the best 
thing in it being the couple of epigrammatic sentences in 
which the bank manager, Mr. Carstone, indicates the special 
weakness of the highly respectable and devout young clerk 
who had got wrong in his accounts and narrowly escaped 
prison. “Theology may be all right for grown people, but it’s 
apt to make children artificial; and Tappington was pious 
before he was fairly good. He drew on a religious credit 
before he had a moral capital behind it.” The stories of life 
and character among the rough denizens of the mining districts 
which first won fame for their author are represented here by 
“ Captain Jim’s Friend,” in which the motive is the worshipful 
admiration felt for a conceited, impudent, and cowardly egotist 
by one of those simple, unsophisticated natures which Mr. 
Bret Harte depicts with such penetrating sympathy. In 
“A Knight of the Foot-Hills,” the tale of a nineteenth- 
century Mexican Don Quixote, the author indulges in a kind 
of humour somewhat unusual with him—humour which com- 
bines the piquancy of farce with the delicate flavour of high 
comedy—and the effect is very delicious; but his really 
strongest work in the way of creative imagination and pre- 
sentation is to be found in the title-story. Few landscapes in 
literature are more vividly impressive than the dreary stretch 
of sea-bordered marsh of which Jack and Mag Culpepper 
are the sole human inhabitants; and yet even against this 
strong background the two figures stand out with an em- 
phatic and arresting distinctness which make the reader 
feel that the landscape belongs to them, not they to the land- 
scape. The sketch may disappoint those who like a story and 
resent a mere episode; but even such readers cannot be blind 
to the sombre power of its imaginative handling. There are 
no signs here that Mr. Bret Harte is writing himself out. 

THE FOLK-TALES OF THE SLAVS.* 
One thing strikes us at once in reading these, and, indeed, any 
folk-tales, a confusion of beliefs and ideas so diverse that we 
cannot assign to the story any certain origin or distinctive 
moral. We may read a folk-tale, it matters not whether it be 
Teutonic or Slavonic, and suddenly come upon an incident 
quite foreign and unnecessary to the action of the story, bodily 





* (1.) Siaty Folk-Tales, From exclusively Slavonic Sources, Ty A. H. Wratislaw, 
M.A. 2.) The Folk-Tales of the Magyais. By the Rev. W. Henry Jones and 
Lewis L. Kropf. London: Elliot Stock, 
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incorporated from a contemporary source, or with a strange 
anachronism inserted by a modern story-teller to tickle the 
ears of the listener. In the Magyar tale of “ Prince Mirké,” 
we read that Knight Mezey and Prince Mirké, “ like two good 
mountaineers, descended the glass rock, and as swift as thought 
were on their way home. The old King was sitting in the 
eastern window awaiting Knight Mezey, when suddenly he 
saw two horsemen approaching, and looking at them with his 
telescope, recognised them,” &c. The same tale illustrates the 
manner in which incidents are interchangeable. The father 
of Prince Mirké weeps with one eye and laughs with the 
‘other, and he gives as his reasons for doing so, grief at his 
son’s misconduct, and joy at the remembrance of an old friend 
whom he is expecting to see. In Mr. Wratislaw’s Serbian 
tale, “ The» Lame Fox,” the father weeps with one eye because 
his wonderful vine has been stolen, and laughs with the other 
because his sons obey and serve him well. The two tales are, 
for the rest, totally different. Mr. Wratislaw seems to have a 
high opinion of “The Lame Fox:” to us, the succession of 
somewhat similar adventur’s is rather tedious. 

As we travel eastwards, the cropping-up and blending of 
various myths and historical incidents, indicate in a striking 
manner the source from which so many of the tales are 
derived ; the influence of the Wild East becomes distinctly 
felt. An assassin in a Polish story is torn to death by wild 
horses. Kings and Emperors are spoken of in the same 
breath, and assume the unreasoning exercise of power and 
superb indifference to human rights peculiar to Asiatic poten- 
tates. The number 12 becomes frequent, and sometimes 
replaces the number 3, so indispensable in all folk-tales. 
This transition of dress, particularly in Russian and Bosnian 
stories, is somewhat confusing. The Bosnian tale of “The 
Bird-Catcher” has a strong flavour of the Arabian Nights ; 
the scene, in fact, is laid in Constantinople, and the incidents 
and characters have a liveliness and humour about them which 
contrast strongly with most folk-tales. The bird-catcher, who 
saves a captured crow from his wife’s cruelty, who laughs 
from sheer distress at the impossibility of executing the 
Padishah’s commands, and administers successive beatings to 
his wife by the crow’s advice, under which she finally succumbs, 
is a thoroughly Asiatic character. And so, too, is the mistress 
of the two nightingales, who, in revenge for being married to 
an “elderly longbeard” like the Padishah, sets the bird- 
catcher an impossible task, the recovery of her ring from 
the bottom of the sea. “A woman’s revenge,” so the 
tale says, “is worse than a cat’s.” The method by which the 
ring is recovered is somewhat surprising. A vast quantity 
of oil is thrown on the sea, which becomes violently agitated, 
whereupon the crow darts in and secures the ring. This is 
certainly one of the best stories in Mr. Wratislaw’s collection ; 
the narration and the action are equal, if not superior, to those 
in any of the accompanying tales. It may be argued that such 
tales inculcate no moral, and embody no myth. But many of 
the genuine folk-tales are so confused, and the repetitions so 
tedious, that a really good and amusing story, even if it be 
only a farce, is not to be despised. Those stories which are 
clear and possess a myth or an allegory distinctly outlined, are, 
indeed, the most beautiful of all. But they are few in number. 
All folk-tales may have some moral to convey, and many an 
allegory or myth; but the search for these is often baffled by 
the interpolation of an incident not germane to the story, and 
the patience of the student is thus tried to the utmost. We have 
no complaint to make of the Slavonian folk-tales ; they seem 
‘to us, with some exceptions, remarkably well expressed. The 
tales of “ Luck and Intelligence,” “ Fate,” and “ Death ” reveal 
not only the fatalism peculiar to Orientals, but some noble 
thoughts and fine allegories, touched with the colouring of 
Eastern imagination. In the Magyar folk-tales, we have “ The 
‘Travels of Truth and Falsehood,” as clear and simple as fable 
need be. The tale runs thus. Soon after the two have started 
on their travels, the food provided by Truth runs short, and it 
becomes Falsehood’s turn to make some new provision. 
Falsehood gouges out the eyes of Truth, and leaves her help- 
less in the desert. Truth then begs to be led to some shelter, 
but Falsehood leads her to the foot of the gallows. From 
the conversation of some devils, Truth learns not only 
how to recover her sight, but how to counteract their 
evil deeds. She accordingly repairs the mischief, and 
shortly meets Falsehood in a destitute condition. False- 
hood has in turn to submit to the gouging out of her 
eyes, and at her own request is led to the gallows for cure. 





as 
The devils, whose work has been frustrated, institute a 
search for eavesdroppers. Falsehood is discovered, torn to 
pieces, and burnt; the dust from her ashes, however, retaing 
its malignancy, and spreads over all the world. It jg jp. 
teresting to compare with this fine allegory an even bette 
one, the Lusatian tale, “Right Always Remains Right.” | 
is as follows. A huntsman on his travels reaches an jing 
where he becomes involved with a stranger in a discussion oy 
Right and Wrong. He maintains that right always remains 
right ; the stranger asserts that the greatest wrong can he 
made right for money. The huntsman reiterates his opinion, 
and stakes his life against three hundred dollars on it. They 
then consult three advocates, who all declare that wrong cay 
be made right for money. The two return to the inn, ang 
the huntsman, in reply to the stranger’s question, whether 
he still held to his opinion, confesses that he is obliged to 
believe the stranger’s doctrine on the assertion of the advocates, 
though most unwilling to do so. The stranger, on the pay. 
ment of three hundred dollars, would have spared his lifo, 
but another man coming in almost persuades him to exact the 
penalty ; he, however, only puts out the huntsman’s eyes with 
a red-hot iron, declaring that he would acknowledge the 
huntsman to be right if he recovered his eyesight. In this 
tale it is the landlord of the inn who puts the blind map 
on the way to the gallows. The huntsman recovering his eye. 
sight, remedies the evil deeds he has heard recounted, and 
marries a princess. He meets once more the stranger at the 
inn, who acknowledges him to be right, and in hopes of 
marrying a princess, wends his way to the gallows, where, like 
Falsehood, he is discovered and torn to pieces. The Lusatian 
is undoubtedly the finer and more finished of these two 
tales in narration and in incident. “Fate,” a Serbian 
tale, is eminently Mahommedan in idea. The construe. 
tion of “Luck and Intelligence” is very simple; the 
two challenge each other to a contest, and select a plough. 
boy for the experiment. Intelligence enters the ploughboy, 
who reaches the highest summits of ambition, when he um. 
fortunately offends the King. He is being led off to execution, 
when Luck interferes, and turns the tables. Since then, In. 
telligence has ever given Luck a wide berth. Perhaps no 
better example of a great religious and moral principle, con. 
veyed in direct language, can be instanced than the little 
Russian tale of “ God Knows How to Punish Man.” A rich 
man boasted before his guests of his wealth, and the calm. 
ness with which he could bear even a fire. While speaking, 
he was told that his house was in flames; he refused to stir, 
saying that he had enough and to spare. Eventually he is 
reduced to beggary, his last hoard, concealed in a tree-stump, 
being washed away in a flood. In the course of his journeys 
as a letter-carvier, he receives shelter at the hands of the man 
who had discovered his hoard. On hearing his history, the 
host returns to him unawares the money in a loaf. The 
beggar almost immediately barters the loaf for money to some 
merchants who lodge at the same house. The host, bya 
stratagem, secures the loaf before it is eaten, and places the 
money, when the beggar next appears, in his knapsack. The 
beggar, on his departure once more, stops to gather fruit at 
the orchard, and chancing on the host, decamps, leaving the 
knapsack on a tree. The host makes one more effort to restore 
the money, and running to a footbridge over which the beggar 
must pass, places the knapsack on the bridge and hides himself 
close at hand. The beggar now approaches, and is heard 
saying to himself :—* It is good that I have some sight at any 
rate, and can still earn my bread. What should I do if I were 
to go blind? How should I get across this bridge? Come, 
I'll see whether I can do it now.” Then closing his eyes, he 
goes on to the bridge, tap-tapping with his stick, steps over 
the money, and goes on his way. The host, recovering from 
his astonishment, said aloud: “ He has angered God.” Could 
any story be more striking and effective than this? It is the 
perfection of fable, simple and yet forcible. 


It is here that, if we compare Teutonic and Slavonic folk- 
lore, the conclusion becomes unavoidable that where the myths 
and fables of the Hast have been incorporated by Western 
nations, they have lost much of their noble and striking 
allegory and original proportions. Teutonic variants may 
gain sometimes in force, and often in their treatment of the 
supernatural, but never in point of beauty. Folk-tales require 
different dress in different languages, but this necessary pre- 
cess is fatal to the beauty of a myth, and often to its spirit. 
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After a few changes, it becomes scarcely recognisable; the 
marvellous alone remains; it sinks into a mere fairy-tale. 
This, indeed, is not always the case. A good example is the 
story of the little sprite who weaves, known all over Europe 
from Scandinavia to the Spanish Peninsula. The incident of 
the secret name, the Rumplestiltskin of Grimm, does not occur 
in some variants, and it is curious to note how general it and 
another interpolation, “The Three Aunts” of the Norse, or 
“The Three Beggars” of the Magyar, have become. There is, 
literally speaking, no end to the comparisons which could be 
made between these Slavonian tales and the Western variants. 
Such a comparison is especially interesting when we follow 
the history of a vigorous myth through repeated changes, and 
find that it still retains some of its original purpose and 
beauty, sometimes raised, sometimes degraded, by the reckless 
imagination of story-tellers. 

Before leaving the folk-tales of the Slavs, one comparison, 
which is sure to occur to all students, must be made between 
the supernatural of the Slavs and the Teutons. The fairies, 
elves, and gnomes of the Germans are remarkably graceful 
superstitions, and contrast strongly with the grotesque giants 
and uncouth monsters of Slavonian folk-lore. The Teutonic 
spirits are generally favourable to man, whereas in Slav 
tales, the beneficent fairies are few, and the numerous 
devils are decidedly his enemies. True it is, that the 
evil spirits of the one are inferior both in cunning and 
malignancy to the central figure, which Teutonic folk-lore 
invests with all the hideous wickedness and diabolical magic 
that the superstitions of man can conceive. The Slavs have 
been unable to assign any separate significance to an evil 
spirit as opposed to a good one. Their giants are a confused 
mixture of the Eastern genii, beings of huge size and magical 
powers, and of evil-doing spirits of the type of Satan. The 
result is an excessively stupid giant, who may or may not be 
ill-disposed towards the human race, but who is certainly 
no match for the veriest simpleton. They once had a 
sort of dual antagonism, a black and a white god, which 
seem now to have quite disappeared. Whether the substitu- 
tion of the quaint elves and gnomes of the Germans, which 
add so much to the beauty of their folk-lore, for the demons 
of the Slavs, balances the destruction of so much that is fine 
in the fables of the East, is to us doubtful. Further, it must 
be remembered that we have not invented substitutes for the 
beautiful allegorical tales which we have maltreated, tales 
which, although fantastic in imagery, set forth the highest 
moral teaching. 

We have said little or nothing about the humour of the 
Slavs; it is somewhat rare, and of the kind we usually call 
farce. The incident in the tale of the two sons who promise 
their father to accept for the daughter of the house the first 
offer of marriage, is rather amusing. The sons were much 
annoyed when “an old man ina two-wheeler arrived and asked 
for the maiden in marriage.” The funof the Slavs is indicated 
more faithfully by the absurd endings to even their best stories. 
The two volumes now before us are both good in their way. 
Messrs. Jones and Kropf’s tales are fuller as to dress, while 
Mr. Wratislaw’s have a wider field to compensate their some- 
what contracted nature. Mr. Wratislaw’s English is, we cannot 
help noticing, unequal, but not sufficiently so to impair the 
many exquisite stories in his collection. 





GOWER’S “CONFESSIO AMANTIS.”* 
GoweEr’s English poem has received but cold and stinted 
praises from our own critics, and has been handled by 
Chaucer’s most enthusiastic American eulogist with merciless 
severity. Yet it seems to us to have deserved more kindly 
treatment. Although written, as the author himself informs 
us in some manly and pathetic lines towards the close of the 
eighth book, in the intervals of sickness, and when his “ daiés 
olde” had rendered him “feeble and impotent,” the poem 
cannot justly be charged with general languor or prolixity ; 
and it certainly has some substantial merits which will not be 
found too common in English poetry. The prologue is written 
with the earnestness of one who felt deeply the political and 
religious abuses of his age, and has many passages of pithy 
and shrewd observation and pointed satire. The style of the 
whole poem is singularly lucid, easy, and masculine; the 





* Tales of the Seven Deadly Sins. Being the Confessio Amantis of John Gower. 
Edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. London: George Routledge and Sons, 1839. 








verse, though it has not the subtle and varied melody of that 
of the genuine singer, is almost always fluent, harmonious, 
and agreeable; and when, in illustration of any of the seven 
deadly sins or their adjuncts, the poet’s confessor proceeds— 
“To telle a talé thereupon 
Which fell by oldé daiés gone,” 

the story selected is generally one of romantic or moral 
interest, and is related with the skill and tact which belong only 
to the born story-teller. It is hardly too much to say of Gower 
that he is one of our best narrators in verse. Greatly inferior 
as he undoubtedly is to his contemporary Chaucer in all the 
higher essentials of the poet, the mere narrative power dis- 
played in the Confessio is at least as remarkable as that evinced 
by Chaucer himself in any poem anterior to The Canterbury 
Tales, which, as is well known, appeared somewhat later than 
Gower’s masterpiece, and certainly owed something to it. 
Gower’s tales, though mostly borrowed, are not mere translz- 
tions; he tells them in a way which is all his own, adding or 
omitting at pleasure, and both the additions and retrenchments 
are creditable to the taste and judgment of our author. Our 
attention is arrested by the simple, direct, and unpretentious 
manner of the narrator; he seldom vexes us with irrelevant or 
trifling details; if he has no brilliancy of description, daring 
imagination, or delightful play of fancy, neither does he seek to 
win vulgar admiration by far-fetched conceits or extravagant 
metaphors ; he entangles us in no hopeless labyrinths of poetic 
narrative, but having succeeded in awakening our interest at 
the outset, he never suffers it to flag; and if he hardly de- 
lights, at least he does not disappoint us. He cannot be called 
a captivating writer, but he isa pleasing one. He is not pro- 
found, but sensible, learned, and sententious, generally grave, 
yet not deficient in humour, and ranks with the men of talent 
rather than with the men of genius. He is no delineator of 
character, like Chaucer; he describes the vices accurately 
enough, but makes no attempt to personify them, as a Dunbar, 
a Sackville, or a Spenser would have done; the imagina- 
tion which transforms was wholly wanting to him, and his 
style has nothing of the supple strength, flexibility, largeness, 
and delightful naiveté of his great contemporary’s. 

For word-painting one must not go to the Confessio. In 
describing a summer or winter scene, a storm at sea, or the 
changing sky, Gower is contented to give only a few broad 
outlines, leaving the reader to fill in the details from his own 
imagination. His pictures, such as they are, have the merits 
of clearness and fidelity, and sometimes are not destitute of a 
certain rude vigour. The following is a fair sample :— 

“ Within a time, as it betid, 
Whan they were in the see amid, 
Out of the north they sigh a cloude, 
The storme aros, the windés loude 
They blewen many a dredefull blast, 
The welken was all overcast. 
The derké night the sonne hath under, 
There was a great tempést of thunder. 
The mone and eke the sterrés bothe 
In blacké cloudés they hem clothe, 
Whereof her brighté loke they hide.” 

There is an unexpected touch of picturesqueness in the 
account of Jason’s departure with the golden fleece, for which 
the poet is not indebted to his original, Ovid :— 

“ The flees he toke and goth to bote, 

The sonné shineth bright and hote, 

The flees of gold shone forth with all, 

The water glistred over all.” 
The romantic story of Medea is in Gower’s happiest manner 
throughout, and the passage describing the spells used by her 
to restore Eson’s long-lost youth is probably the most poetical 
he ever wrote. The opening lines, which are also the best, 
may be given :— 

“Thus it befell upon a night, 

Whan there was nought but sterré light, 

She was vanisshed right as her list, 

That no wight but herself it wist. 

And that was atté midnight tide ; 

The world was still on every side, 

With open hede and foot all bare, 

Her hair to sprad she gan to fare, 

Upon her clothés gert she was 

All spechélés, and on the gras 

She glode forth as an adder doth. 

None other wisé she ne goth, 

Till she came to the fresshé flood, 

And there a whilé she withstood, 

Thriés she tornéd her aboute, 

And thriés eke she gan down loute, 
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And in the flood she wete her hair, 

And thriés on the water there 

She gaspeth with a dreeching onde, 
And tho she toke her speche on honde.” 

Chaucer has been highly and not undeservedly extolled by 
Leigh Hunt for his poetic use of the word “snowed” in the 
line,-—— 

“Tt snowéd in his house of meat and drink.” 
Gower, however, had previously employed the word in a 
similar sense in the description of the return home of Ulixes, 
which forms part of “ The Story of Ulysses and Circe,” in the 
sixth book of his long poem,— 

“The presents every day he newed, 

He was with giftés all besnewed.” 

Other phrases of Gower have also been appropriated by 
Chaucer, but it is needless to enumerate them. 

As the Confessio is familiar to few readers, a brief outline 
of the plot may not be unwelcome. The poet represents 
himself as having the misfortune, when well stricken in 
years, to fall desperately in love with a lady adorned with 
every grace of mind and body, but quite obdurate to him. 
Restless and melancholy, he wends into the woods on a bright 
morning in May, and there “makes his moan.” Venus pre- 
sents herself to the unhappy poet, and understanding the 
“sore” of which he “plains,” sends for Genius, her “owné 
clerke,” to shrive him. The clerk, or confessor, after ex- 
plaining the five senses and their delusions, proceeds to treat 
of the seven deadly sins and the minor vices related to them, 
illustrating each by tales more or less apposite, culled from 
various sources. With apparent sincerity, the poet declares 
himself guiltless of all blame, the reproach of weakness ex- 
cepted. Towards the object of his affection, despite her utter 
indifference to him, he has not one disloyal or revengeful 
thought. The confessor gives the best of advice, but the lover 
is still inconsolable, and implores the favour of Venus. The 
goddess sternly refuses this, on the ground that he is no 
longer young; but at the intercession of some compassionate 
lovers, youthful as well as elderly, whom the poet sees in a 
trance, Cupid extracts the dart from the sufferer’s breast, 
and Venus herself anoints the wound with cold ointment. 
The cure is completed by a wonderful mirror, in which she 
bids him behold himself :— 

«‘ Wherein anone min hertés eye 

I cast, and sigh my colour fade, 

Mine cien dim and all unglade, 

My chekés thinne, and all my face 

With elde I mighté se deface, 

So riveled and so wo besein 

That there was nothing full ne plein. 

I sigh also min hairés hore, 

My will was tho to se no more.” 
He returns home somewhat sadly, to spend the remainder of 
his days in devotion, and the poem concludes with aspirations 
for the welfare of his country. The chivalrous feeling towards 
women which the narrative everywhere displays is in curious 
contrast with the somewhat gibing tone of Chaucer whenever 
their coldness or capriciousness is the theme of his verse. 
The unsuccessful lover of the Confessio utters not one re- 
sentful word against his mistress, despite her singularly harsh 
treatment of him, nor does his confessor seek to cure him of 
his passion by disparagement of the sex, but, on the contrary, 
pays many compliments to women, both living and dead, and 
after saying of Penelope,— 

« A better wife there may none be,” 
he gallantly adds,— 
«And yet there ben inough of good.” 

Though Gower gives us more “ earnest” than “ game” in the 
work which he promises shall be a mixture of both, he some- 
times, as in his description of the drunkard in the opening of 
the sixth book, provokes a smile, and there is a gleam of 
humour in his account of the male flirt who goes in gay 
habiliments to church, and “as he were a fairie,” suddenly 
presents himself before the dazzled eyes of some maiden of 
whose heart he is seeking to make a conquest. 

Gower has nothing of Chaucer’s deep and sympathetic 
insight into human nature, but many caustic and shrewd re- 
flections on the “ way of the world” show that it was sufficiently 
familiar to him. Thus, writing of friendship, he says :— 

“ While that a man hath good to give, 
With greaté routés he may live 
And hath his frendés over all, 
And everich of him tellé shall, 





—— 


The while he hath his fullé packe, 

They say, ‘ A good felaw is Jacke.’ 

But whanne it faileth atté last, 

Anon his prise they overcast, 

For than is there none other lawe, 

But ‘ Jacké was a good felawe.’ 

Whan they him pouer and needy see, 

They let him passe, and farewell he.” 
Gower’s poem, like The Canterbury Tales, has a prologue 
which some writers have regarded as the most interesting and 
important part of his work. It certainly is the most origina), 
Readers, however, who expect to meet in it characters like 
Chaucer’s immortal pilgrims will be disappointed. It is 
simply a rhymed dissertation on the times, of which the 
poet takes a somewhat gloomy view, which he justifies by the 
interpretation of one of Daniel’s visions. He believes himself 
to have fallen on the last and worst age of the world, and 
though a Conservative in politics and a Roman Catholic in 
religion, he is strong in his censures of the oppression of the 
commons by the nobility, and of the corruptions of the Church 
to which he belonged. Of many of the shepherds of Christ’s 
flock he has no better opinion than Chaucer, describing them as 
utterly destitute of the charity they preach, and unscrupulously 
“toosing” and “ pulling” upon the back of the sheep “that 
is full of wulle,” while “there is anything to pille.” It is 
noticeable, too, that he unreservedly condemns the “holy 
wars” which the Pope had sanctioned. The outspokenness 
of Gower is one of his best qualities, and justifies the epithet 
of “honest” which Drayton has applied to him. 

Though Gower cannot be called a great poet, he has some 
solid merits which entitle him to more respect than he has 
received in our day. Mr. Lowell’s witty criticism has injured 
his reputation considerably ; but it should be remembered by 
those who are disposed, without examination, to accept it as 
just, that the accomplished critic is almost equally con- 
temptuous of Dunbar, whom Scott regarded as little, if at 
all, inferior to Chaucer himself. He to whom Chaucer dedi- 
cated his Troilus and Cresseide, and to whom Shakespeare did 
not disdain to be twice indebted, cannot be an altogether 
contemptible writer. 

The present edition of the Confessio deserves all praise. It 
is printed on good paper, and in comfortable type. All the obso- 
lete words are explained as they occur, and the accentuation, 
wherever it varies from that of the present day, is carefully 
marked. The book is singularly free from misprints. We 
have detected only two,—‘foule” for “soule” on p. 538, and 
“refon” for “reson” on p. 63. 





THE PROPHET JEREMIAH.* 

PROFESSOR CHEYNE, so celebrated for his commentaries 
upon the text of the Old Testament, has in his last two 
works bent his scholarship in another direction, and given us 
edifying biographies of two of the prophets,—Elijah in The 
Hallowing of Criticism, and Jeremiah in one of that most 
useful series, The Men of the Bible. The latter is a valuable 
book, with some defects, which, although they do not pertain 
to the essence of the work, may hinder an adequate apprecia- 
tion of it. Dr. Cheyne’s style suffers from a persistent habit 
of parenthesis; there are sometimes as many as three in a 
sentence,—each no doubt with a fact packed into it, but they 
make sympathetic reading very difficult. No man has a 
better title to the conscience of a reformer in English Old 
Testament study; but surely even his great services would 
be more effective if he simply stated his results, without so 
frequently asking licence for what is novel or deprecating 
opposition. We venture, with all deference to so great an 
authority, upon one criticism with regard to his treatment of 
Jeremiah. When there was such abundance of biographical 
material, was it not a pity to devote so much of a small book 
to the very problematic connection of the prophet with the 
very obscure subject of the discovery of the Law Book in the 
Temple? But these are only blemishes upon a work in which 
the ripest scholarship, a strong human interest, and deep 
piety are devoted to the popular presentation of a great hero. 
The book is full of learning, and, like all its author writes, 
is extremely suggestive. 

Jeremiah’s life is charged with more interests for the 
historian of religion and the student of human nature, than 
that of any other Old Testament prophet. What disguises 





* Jeremiah: his Life and Times, 


By Canon Cheyne, London: James Nisbet 
and Co, 
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this fact from so many is no doubt the paradoxical shape in 
which the greater part of his experience and doctrine were 
cast; yet to the patient student this only proves how much 
larger and more impartial a grasp than his fellows he took of 
life and truth. To a sympathetic reader, Jeremiah’s most 
dramatic feature is just that which has rendered him, com- 
pared with the royal and ever ready Isaiah, so unattractive a 
personality. ’ We mean his shrinking, protesting, querulous 
temper, to which Canon Cheyne has certainly done not less 
than justice. Jeremiah had a great deal to do, and he did it 
with force,—but always, as he lets us know, with a will and a 
force which were not his own, in which he did not exult, and 
which were mostly sheer pain to him. If the probable meaning 
of his name—Jehovah casteth or shooteth forth—be the correct 
one, then that is the very description of the man and his 
career. In his grievous passage through the turbulent 
atmosphere of his times, Jeremiah reminds us of nothing so 
much as of one of those heavy shells, which rend the air as 
they shoot, with a swift, shrill anguish, and effect their com- 
mission only by their own explosion. The voice of pain and 
protest is in almost every chapter. At first he asseverates : 
“Ah, Lord! I cannot speak!” Further on, he curses the day 
he was born; and for many of his missions he feels as if 
he had been entrapped against his own will and watchful- 
ness: “O Lord! Thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived.” 
“How long shall I see the standard, and hear the voice 
of the trumpet?” His generation achieved two great con- 
structive successes,—the re-establishment of the Law, and 
the establishment of the Temple of Jerusalem as the single 
sanctuary of the true religion; and Dr. Cheyne supposes 
Jeremiah to have had a considerable personal share in the 
former. But this is at least doubtful, and in any case the 
prophet had almost immediately to proclaim the futility of 
both results for preserving the doomed nation, to disintegrate 
which he consciously used the word of God only as “ ahammer 
and a fire.” 


The powder which launched this reluctant and groaning 
projectile was, of course, that belief in his own predestination, 
upon which he lays such stress in his first chapter. It was the 
most unaided and unmixed belief in predestination which the 
history of religion has to recount; unaided, as we have said, 
by a consciousness of great gifts or personal ambition, or the 
hope of solid, material results. It was usually nothing but 
intolerable pain. It was the very temper which makes men 
fanatics, giving them arbitrary views of God, and stern, in- 
flexible ideas about buman destiny. But from this fanaticism 
Jeremiah was preserved by two other beliefs, which lend a 
singular sweetness and reasonableness to his doctrine. On 
the one side, he had a very beautiful instinct for the order and 
steadfastness of Nature. It is a most remarkable fact that he 
never appeals to Nature except for illustrations of these 
qualities. He is the author of such well-known passages as the 
“birds in heaven knowing their appointed times,” the appeal to 
the unfailing snow of Lebanon, or that to the “covenant of day 
and night,” the witness of the spiritual covenant between God 
and his people. Sometimes he emphasises the same presence of 
law in the moral world, as, for example, in the passage beginning, 
“Can the Ethiopian change his skin?” or that in which he scorn- 
fully denies, to the quack prophets of his time, that the moral 
wounds of a people can be lightly healed. To a man who felt 
thus fully the consistency and method of both natural and 
moral processes, an arbitrary and fanatical faith in God was 
impossible. Weighted by such a conscience of law, it was 
impossible that a belief in predestination, however unmodified, 
could run off with Jeremiah to such extremes as those in 
which, under its influence, both Eastern and Western theolo- 
gians have represented God as sheer will, a despot acting by 
caprice. Along with this instinct for law, Jeremiah held a most 
ready sympathy with the moral freedom of man. His parable 
of the potter is, as Dr. Cheyne justly points out, the opposite 
of St. Paul’s. When Jeremiah went down to the potter (chap. 
xviii.), he did not behold such perfect command in the busy 
hands as shaped the clay in spite of itself to the potter’s plan. 
The vessel was marred in the making, it is implied, by some fault 
in the material, so the potter forsook his original design, and 
“made it again another vessel, as seemed good to the potter” 
at this point “ to make it.” The application was evident : God 
does not always carry out his first designs with men; but his 
conduct of them is determined by their conduct of themselves. 
To study how Jeremiah held this belief in human freedom, 


along with that conscience of natural and moral law, and that 

personal experience of his own predestination—in which he 

felt his will so helpless—is to realise the comprehensiveness of 

the man, and to enjoy some of the most interesting contrasts 

and developments of religious experience. 

Another paradox, which proves how closely in touch this pro- 
phet was with real life, is that resulting from his strong sense 
of individualism, and his equal fidelity to the solidarity of men. 
Jeremiah owed his place as the first prophet of individualism, 
as was meet, to his own experience, and not to tradition. He 
found religion a national affair, a traditional doctrine, 
dependent on public rites, inculcating at the best a rough 
and wholesale social morality, and identifying the will of God 
with the external fortune of the State. To the State the 
individual was subordinate in everything. But Jeremiah 
was himself conscious of being of God before he was of his 
mother, or of his family, or of his nation. He held along that 
painful way of his—the way which crossed so many national 
and orthodox paths—solely because it was God’s way, to 
whom alone he was responsible. And some of his best-known 
sentences illustrate how he claimed this individual inde- 
pendence of all that was of earth—this moral solitariness, 
which he had been sure of in himself—for each other man as 
well. The course of events wonderfully helped him in this 
isolation of the individual,—the breaking-up of the nation, 
and the destruction of the Temple with its public religion, out 
of which he saw the individual “ take his life as a prey.” And 
yet with this keen sense of individualism, Jeremiah is the 
prophet who most identifies himself with his people, taking 
their sins upon his conscience, sharing their affliction, and 
finally being blotted out in the obscurity which overtook the 
most wretched fragment of the doomed nation. He has no 
doctrine of vicarious suffering, but it is to him that the next 
ages look for the model of the Righteous Man bearing the 
sins of the people. 

These illustrations are sufficient to vindicate what we have 
said about Jeremiah’s rank in the fellowship of the Prophets, 
and his interest for us moderns. Other prophets are more 
simple, and therefore may look more colossal. But where all 
were human, he is most human, most sympathetic and im- 
partial to the great paradoxes of which man’s life is composed. 
Standing there between God and the people, with so strong an 
impression of his own solitariness, and in an age when every 
event contributed to the political and spiritual emancipation 
of the individual, Jeremiah is the most modern of the 
prophets,—far nearer to us in essentials than, for instance, 
Isaiah; for even Isaiah, with all his emphasis on social 
righteousness, had not the gospel for the individual, which, 
under the guidance of God’s Spirit within him and of God’s 
providence about him, was developed by Jeremiah. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

We have received the third annual volume of the Monthly 
Chronicle of North-Country Lore and Legends, (W. Scott, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and London.)—It must be explained once more that the 
title borne by this monthly magazine is used in a very large 
sense. There are more than a hundred portraits, for instance, of 
celebrities living and dead, some of them hardly to be connected 
even indirectly with either “lore” or “legend.” On‘the other 
hand, there are not a few articles, on “ Roman Roads,” for in- 
stance, “ Scenes and Characters in‘ Guy Mannering,’” “ Newcastle 
Jesters,” “Streets in Newcastle,” which carry out the purpose 
expressed by the title. Between the two elements of fancy and 
reality we get a periodical of solid worth. 

Otto in Search of the Fairies. By Charles Calvert Eden. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. R. André has given some pretty 
illustrations to a story which is fanciful indeed, but not in the 
way that commends it to us as suitable for children. 

Master Roby. By Beatrice Harraden. (Warne and Co.)—*“ Roby,” 
an irrepressible boy; Joplin, a benevolent and semi-comic police- 
man; Kitty, a flower-girl; Roby’s mother, and his aunt Dorothea, 
a short-tempered but kind-hearted person, are the dramatis person 
of this little story. A jealous cook supplies the necessary villainy. 
But the suspense which her misdoings bring about does not really 
trouble us, and all ends well. 

“ None of Seif and All of Thee.” By S.S. Hewlett. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—The author writes in her preface: ‘ This is a tale of Indian 








life. It is a tale, not a missionary report.” It is somewhat 
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inartistically constructed, and seems to have gone through some 
process of anglicising which, though expedient from one point of 
view, has probably not improved it. Our impression is that it 
would have been better if made into two. The trials of Bibi and 
Fatima, told separately, would have been sufficiently effective. 
The book, however, has some interesting pictures of Indian life 
and of missionary work, especially as it is carried on by the native 
women who practise medicine in the zenanas. The description of 
the treatment of Fatima’s sister is very curious indeed. There 
are many photographic illustrations of much interest. 

Bernie’s Bargain. By J. Chappell. (J. F. Shaw.)—‘ Bernie” 
makes a friend of a lad, whose acquaintance he had made under 
not very favourable circumstances, by some very honourable 
conduct in the matter of a purchase. The story tells us 
how his honesty turns out—it must be confessed, by very round- 
about ways—to be the best policy. Surely the coincidence 
of the child’s father suddenly appearing to rescue him from 
a burning house is an unnecessary demand upon our faith. 
From the same publisher we have Lilian’s Hope, by Catharine 
Shaw, a tale of domestic life with a strong religious purpose, 
insisted upon in a way that is not altogether in accord with our 
way of thinking. Miss Mollie and her Boys, by L. Marston (same 
publisher), is a story told with a certain pathos, and with some 
literary skill. But one asks, for whom is this kind of book meant ? 
Surely not for children, whose young hearts ought not to be 
saddened with such reflections, and who cannot be expected to 
take in whatever deeper meaning they may have. 








We have received reprints of three tales bearing the common 
title of The Woodruff Stories, by the Rev. F. A. Goulding (Rout- 
ledge and Son). The three are :—Sal-o-Quah ; or, Boy-Life among 
the Cherokees,—Nacoochee ; or, Boy-Life from Home,—and Sapelo ; or, 
Child-Life on the Tide-Water. Mr. Goulding was the author, it 
will be remembered, of “The Young Marooners.” 


The Elf-Knights. By M. A. Curtois. (Remington.)—A good 
and well-written story, the scene of which, for some reason that 
we do not understand, the author has chosen to lay in Elf-land. 
There is something hollow and false in all elfish things, according 
to the accepted view of these matters; and we should have pre- 
ferred to believe that Flora and Florette, and the other persons 
in this little drama, were solid and true. 

The Mids of the ‘ Rattlesnake.’ By Arthur Lee Knight. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—We wish that all writers of these tales would 
follow the precept given lately by one of their number, and plunge 
—we quote the exact phrase used—in mediis rebus. It would have 
been better to take the “ mids” at once to the scene of their very 
exciting adventure with the Dyak head-hunters, and pass over 
their doings at the Cape. The “pirate” part of the story is very 


_good. The principal tale is followed by a shorter story of an 


adventure in Fiji,—the Fiji, it must be understood, of the old 
cannibal days, not the very humane and enlightened age which 
has now succeeded to them. 


Behind the Veil. By Emily Holt. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—This 
“tale of the Norman Conquest” is somewhat slighter in texture 
than some of those which Miss Holt has given to the public. Sir 
William Percy has granted to him by the Conqueror, after the vic- 
tory at Senlac, the manor of Seamer. The Saxon lord has fallen in 
the battle, and Sir William learns from a retainer who, having 
survived the defeat, searches for and finds his lord’s body, that 
there is a daughter who would be the heiress but for his own 
claim. Being a simple-minded, honest man, keeping what few of 
the adventurers who came over with the Norman Duke possessed, 
a conscience, Sir William conceives that his plain duty is to 
marry the heiress if she will have him. His brother, a villainous 
ecclesiastic—Miss Holt’s ecclesiastics are disposed this way—tries 
to turn him from this purpose, and makes an accomplice of 
another knight. They represent that the heiress is ugly and 
shrewish, and are very much disconcerted when Sir William sees 
her. All the circumstances of the tale are given with much care, 
the wedding ceremony especially; but the tale itself is scarcely 
up to Miss Holt’s usual level. 


A Little Primrose Knight. By “A Primrose Dame.” (W.H. Allen 
and Co.)—We cannot say that the story is commended to us by its 
title or by the nom de plume assumed by the author. As a matter 
of fact, however, politics have not much to do with it. Quite 
apart from them, it is a most interesting little tale. Bobbie is a 
fine young fellow who has the spirit and, what is more rare, the 
endurance of the best type of English boy. He rescues from 
drowning a little child, and is quite naturally disdainful when he 
is told that he has succoured a fair damsel in distress. ‘The 
washerwoman’s baby isn’t a fair damsel,” he says; “she’s only two 
years old.”” And then he is the means of winning the election for 
his uncle by a single vote. The scene in which old “ Methuselah ” 
promises to put his cross against the Colonel’s name is very good. 








Those Were the Days. Poem by Mrs. Tom Kelly, Mlustrated by Tom 
Kelly. (Dean and Son.)—A sumptuous volume, a little out of pro- 
portion, we cannot but think, to its contents. Verses of this kind,— 


“ Though in soft summer nights, when we gazed up on high, 
Some problems (unsolved still) we found in the sky, 
And some by-and-by as perplexing as they, 
Fate hersel! dameasvnted and solved in rough way. 
But I’ve kept our old faiths through all the long while, 
Some I might have forsworn for the sake of your smile,” 


might have been content with a humbler setting. We do not 
admire the faces and figures of the pictures, but some of the foliage 
is more pleasing. 

British Landscape and Coast Scenery, and Marine Painting, both 
by Edward Duncan (Blackie and Son), are two volumes in the 
series of “ Vere Foster’s Advanced Water-Colour Series.” Each 
volume contains eight fac-similes of the original paintings by Mr. 
Duncan, with a number of drawings in outline, &c., some of them 
after Turner. There are four-and-twenty plates in all, and descrip- 
tive letterpress. Mr. Duncan’s method is described in the intro- 
duction, and the books, which have official approval as “ Science 
and Art” prizes in the Education Department, are likely to be 
useful.——With these may be mentioned Flower Painting for 
Beginners : Twelve Studies from Nature, by Ethel Nisbet (Blackie 
and Son). Outline sketches and instructions are added.— The 
Child’s Companion and Juvenile Instructor (Religious Tract Society) 
is a useful little periodical, readable, and with pictures above the 
average. From the same publishers we have also The Tract 
Magazine, The Cottager and Artisan, and The Child’s Companion and 
Almanac. Of larger size, and somewhat more ornamental in 
appearance, is Friendly Greetings, illustrated, as well as a volume 
suited for the quite little ones, Our Little Dots. 











Proverbs, Sayings, and Comparisons. By James Middlemore. 
(Isbister.)—Mr. Middlemore has brought together in this volume, 
with laudable industry, many hundred proverbs, giving them in 
the various languages in which they are found. We doubt, 
indeed, whether all the forms are genuine national growths. Some 
certainly look like translations. The blemish of the book is to be 
found in the Latin forms. These often want correction, both in 
punctuation and in grammar, unless we are to suppose an ex- 
traordinary prevalence of typographical errors. We give a list :— 


“ Rara est adeo concordia form atque puditia.” 

“Stultus pecuniam facile emungere ’ ’ [surely stultum pecunias]. 

“Via stulta recta in oculis ejus”’ [surely stulti]. 

“ Pecuniam expendere intelligentia flagellatus est”? [this is unconstruable 
“Non somper feriet quacunque minabitur areus”’ [for quodcunque}, 
“Magna fortuna magna servitas.”’ 

“Venter famelicus auriculus caret.”’ 

“ Adhibenda est in jocanda moderatio.’ 

“ Mendaci homini ne verum quidem Savio credere solemus.” 


All these come from the first twenty pages. We should say that 
“Dives amico Hercule” has little to do with “ A friend at Court is 
better than money in the purse.” It must allude to the belief 
that Hercules was the finder of hidden treasures; and “ Huic 
subite mortes atque intestata senectus” seems to refer to the 
danger of gluttony to health rather than to its impoverishing 
effect, the meaning of the proverb “ A fat kitchen makes a lean 
will.” 
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“LIBERTY” 


STOCK-TAKING SALE, 
DAILY DURING JANUARY. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





_ LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W.C. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS © 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, _ 7 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


5 | 
SM EDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


MATLOCKE. 


i Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
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COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavonr, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, a. 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, Eighth Edition, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, with 
many additional Illustrations, 


OUR EYES, and HOW to PRESERVE 


THEM, from INFANCY to OLD AGE. With Special Information about 
Spectacles. By Joun BrowninG, F.R.AS., F.R.M.3., &c. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, Fourteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 
PRESS NOTICE.—“ The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved. 
oun This is a most useful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. Sent 
free for 1s. 2d, by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 




















| Sie SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
, COLOURS. 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





OUNG LADIES attending Queen’s College, Harley Street, 
or other establishments for high-class education, are received as BOARDERS 
wy Miss AIREY, 22 Lancaster Road, Belsife Park, N.W. Escort provide d. 


‘erms on application. 
THE NEW REVIEW, 
JANUARY. Price Sixpence. 


A Swimmer’s Dream. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Canpour in EnGLIsH FICTION 

1, By Walter Besant. 

2. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

3. By Thomas Hardy. - 
How to Qrt THE TITHES BILL THROUGH THE House or Commons. By Viscount 

Wolmer, M.P. 
RAMBLES WITH CUPID AND PSYCHE. . 
TeapES UNIONISM FOR WOMEN. By Lady Dilke. 
Wuo Next? : 
Tue Fate or Swazicanp. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Tue Sotvtiow.—Part II. By Henry James. 
Rosert Brownine: In MemonramM, By Edmund Gosse. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 


ANNUAL 





SALE. 





DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce that their 
Annual Sale of Surplus and Fancy Stock will commence 
on Monday, December 30th, and be continued during the 
Month of January. The Stock in every Department has 
been carefully revised, and all made-up Goods marked at 


greatly reduced prices. 


They invite an early inspection of their Model Costumes, 
Ball and Evening Dresses, Cloaks and Jackets, Millinery 
and Flowers, Tea Gowns, Dressing Gowns, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Outfitting, and also to a variety of useful and 
inexpensive items in Silks, Dress Materials, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Lace, Fans, and Fancy Goods. Furs at Summer 
Prices. 


A Detailed Catalogue free on Application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET ann WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON, w. 





PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.~,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIKST MORLGAGES in COLORADO. Thee investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed, 
The best references in Coloradv and England will b: furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E,. S. DALLAS, 34 Great James's Street, London, E.C. ; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace, 

The various Galleries have separate Aibums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 





Oo.L D PAH! 8S. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 





FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’”” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

AUTO T ¥ F 2 CoM’P AR Y, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE 








LANDOVERY COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 





FORTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the total valuo of over £600, ranging 
from £250 to £8 8s., and graded into three groups according to age,—(a), boys over 
16; (b), boys between 14 and 16; and (c), boys under 14,—will be offered for 
Competition on WEDNESDAY, January 16th, 1890.—For Syllabus, apply to 
the WARDEN, the College, Liandovery. 
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PRoTAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE, MARCH 27th and 28th, at the College. 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, OLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 





HE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, Oxford, 

recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS who 

wish to continue their studies without the restraints of a school. Overpressure 

and cramming avoided. Every attention to health and comfort.—Address, 
“1, L. A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 5,W. 


QYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 50 

Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 

State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 

Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 








_ EXAMINATIONS.—Record of Successful Pupils 
from GARRICK CHAMBERS, 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 

CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE (1876-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed ; the 
First Place having been gained on 10 occasions. 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, &ec. (1876-89), 124 out of 156 Pupils have passed ; 
the First Piace having been gained on 6 occasions. 

STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 





WOMEN, 


es 


— AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. ? 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land O 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. an ee Farmers, Lana 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON K.G. 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Duci Shairn 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael ‘fies 4 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.0.B., George T. J, Sothe: , 
ee} yeas a L. a ie John Edmonds, Esq. Lieut, é 
ol. T. W. Chester Master, M. H, N, Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P, igl = 
Viscount Cobham, ns enemies, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diplom: 
to the PRINCIPAL. SKSSION BEGINS TUESDAY, J: anuary 28th, ing) Pe 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a HOME 
COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his daughter w 

for three years, Overpressure and eramming avoided. Every attention . 

health and comfort.—Address, “L. L, A.” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspnr gt; = 

London, 8.W. init 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen bo 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University pi 

the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boe 

in the School, about 80. The School REOPENS on TUESDAY, January ist. 


K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for (aes 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSGIPS in DECEY. 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, ang 








31 Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 
HOME CIVIL SERVIOK, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 
First Place having been gained on 40 occasions) :— 


8 for the Treasury. 5 for India Office. 
26 for Foreign Office. 9 for Home Office. 
8 for War Office. 2 for Colonial Office. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lords’ Office. 
18 House of Commons’ Office. 3 Board of Trade. 
2 British Museum. 4 Duchy of Lancaster. 
10 Secretary’s Department of Post 2 Record Office. 
ffice. 6 Probate Office. 
2 Local Government Board. 12 other Departments, 


In addition to the above, 95 have passed into the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
CONSULAR SERVICE, and the UNIVERSITIES, &c. 

Between July, 1887, and September, 1899, 53 Pupils (out of a complement 
of 75) have been declared successful in the various sections. Only Pupils 
who have passed DIRECT from Garrick Chambers are included in these lists, 
which may be had, together with all particulars in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &c., on application to Mr. SCOONES, Garrick Chambers, 
Garrick Street, London, 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 7th. 
New Students will be admitted on Monday, January 6th, and following days, 
between 11 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 
Prospectuses of any of the Departments will be forwarded on application. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar, 


) aleaiaaial COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


In consequence of the Election of Professor Ward to the Princ‘palship, a re- 
arrangement of the History and English Literature Departments has become 
necessary, and the Council INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOK- 
SHIP in HISTORY. 

The Professor will have charge of the Classes in History, with such assistance 
as may be granted by the Council. The Professor may also, if he is desirous of 
doing so, be called upon to conduct the Classes in English Literature, with such 
assistance as may be granted by the Council; and Candidates are requested in 
their applic«tions to «tate if th: y are prepared to undertake this. 

The stipend is £350 per aunvm, together with two-thirds of the fees paid by 
Students attending the Clas:es of the Department. 

A fuller statement of duties, & , may be obtained on application. 

Applic .tions, with test:monials, should be sent, under cover to the Registrar, 
not later than Jannary 27th, 1890, 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registiar, 














[i As ER COLLEGE.—Recent Successes are a Foundation 
Scholarship, Trinity, Cambridge; Open Scholarship, Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; and other University distinctions. For Indian Civil, the 6th and 22nd in 
1888 and the 9th in 1889 were educated in Dover College respectively for 7%, 63, 
and 6 years. 
In Woolwich Examination, the first, second (twice), and many other places, 
Entries for Sandhurst and Navy. 
In last year, 24 passed Army Preliwinary in all subjects. 
Preparation for London University Matriculation, Cambridge Local, &. 
Each boy has a separate bedroom, 
Boarders are taken by the Head-Master, by C. E. Sparke, M.A., by E. Thornton 
Littlewood, M.A.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Honorary Secretary, 
E. W. KNOCKER, Esq. 


‘OREIGN HOUSE.—PUPILS received for ARMY, 
UNIV., LAW, &c., or acquirement of Foreign Languages. H. B. 
COTTERILL, M.A., assisted by R, T, STEVENS, B.A., and Foreign Masters. 
—Kapellenstr. 59, 61, 67, Wiesbaden. 
ADLEY COL!LEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SILIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40), on JULY 18th, 1890. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


K DGBASTON EIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
{ Hagley Road, Birmiugham.—Head-Mistress : Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.— 
The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High- 
School Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work; Drawing ; 














Class-Sineing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. The New 
Bui'dings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL HOURS :9.15 to1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon, SCALE of Fe Es: Tonr to Six 
Guineas a Tet cording to age. For Boarding-Honse arrangements, apply to 
the stross.—Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained form the secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 21st, 1890. Entrance Examination at 
the School-Honse on Monday, January 20th, at 10 a.m, 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 Harley Street, W. 
, CHEMISTRY for LADIES, 

The Chem‘cal Laboratory is under the direction of Dr. H. FORSTER 
MORLEY, who will also take the following Classes :—(2), Elementary 
Chemistry, on Thursdays, at 3 p.m, beginning Thursday, January 16th; (b), 
Inorganic Chewistry, beginning Friday, January 17th, at 2 p.m.; (c), Practical 
Chemistry, beginning Friday, January 17th, at 3 p.m. The time of meeting of 
the Practical Class can be altered to suit the convenience of the members,—For 
further particulars, apply to the LADY RESIDENT, 


T. H. RUSSELL, Sceretary, 


t-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


| EIGHTON PARK SCHO 
READING. 
HEAp-MasTER—BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond, 
This SCHOOL, which has been established for the purpose of providing f, 
sons of members of the Society of Friends and cbhers = Eaueation not inferrs 
to that given at the leading Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern Side, 
will be OPENED in JANUARY NEXT. Terms, £35 ver term. ” 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton Park, Reading, 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

19 The PARADE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCK WELL.--The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN JANUARY 2ist. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children, Miss Huckwell, by permission of the 
Council, has made arrangements to receive a few Boarders in the School-Honse, 
Particulars may be obtained on application to her —Prospectuses and information 
as to Fees (which range from two to six guineas) may be obtained at the School 
or from the Secretary, Mr. E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. . 


OL, 











RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 
Hrav-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 

In Upper Division, special training for any Pass or Class Examination. In 
Lower, for any Public School. Splendid grounds and buildings. References:— 
Head-Masters of Marlborough, Charterhouse, and Cheltenham. 

ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 

_ Master: C. A, VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Second Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Boarding-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq, B.A.—The SCHOOL 
will REOPEN on MONDAY, January 13th. For Prospectuses and other informa- 
tion, apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. JACKSON, Burton Bank, Mill Hill, 
N.W.; or to the Secretary to the Court cf Governors, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, 
Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. MINISTERIAL EXHIBITION —A limited 
number of Exhibitions for the Sons of Christian Ministers are at the disposal of 
the Governors. They are of the annual value of 31 or 46 guineas, according to 
the age of the Exhibitioners.—For further information, application should be 
made to the HEAD-MASTER. 





| i URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE, SUSSEX, 
YEARLY DUES for BOARD and TUITION :— 
General School, 33 guineas. 
S°cond Master’s House, 38 guineas, 
Head-Master’s House, 45 guineas, 
Rev. C, E. COOPER, M.A., Head-Master, 


Pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 


ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, Escort 
from London January 9th. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
Py i ng 5g apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, ths University, 


ILLSIDE,GODALMING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

é for CHARTERHOUSE and other Public Schools.—A. M. CURTEIS, 

M.A., formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oxon, ; and G. GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A., 

formerly Scholar of Exeter Coll., Oxon., and late Assistant-Master at Charter- 
house. Boys received from 8 to 14. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be held on JANUARY 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1890, to fill up several 
vacancies on the Foundation. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


PETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 





_The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST wish to reccive immediate applies- 
tions for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, which has become yavrant by the death of 
Dr. Potts. 

Particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. R. C, PITMAN, W.S., Cle 
Governors, 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, with whom application: 
testimonials must be lodged before the 3lst INSTANT. 

Edinburg), December 3rd, 1889. 
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N “AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. PR. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &e. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
ar’ King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


MASTER ,TERM, 1820.—Miss 8. W. CASE, assisted by 
‘4 Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, 











January 15th.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W, 
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UARDIAN FIRE and 
OFFICE. 
Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet ‘Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, ee Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—HEnRyY Joun Norman, Esq. 
Bonham-Carter, Esq. | John Hunter, Esq. 
e Hill Dawson, Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
—" F.R, Farqu ar, Lefevre, M.P. 
Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 


aie G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid st 
and invested ass ..£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards OF ken pe 4,179, 000 
Total Annual Income, over +» 850,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before January 9th. 


HE ALLIANCE TRUST 
COMPANY, Limited. 
CuarrnmMaN—JOHN GUILD, Esq., Dundee. 

This Company is open to BORROW a Limited 
Amount on DEBENTURE, for Three Years and 
upwards, at 3} per cent. 











Ordinary Capital (paid up) ............ £220,000 

(uncalled) . .. 720,000 
Preference Capital (paid up) . 160,000 
Reserve Fund ...........0..05 155,000 


Full particulars may be had on application to 
WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 Panmure Street, Dundee. 





THE 
IVERPOOL ann LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


Total Invested Funds ............. « £7,624,302 


To all requiring Insurances, Fire and Life, or 
Family Provision, or Annuities, the 
NEW PROSPECTUS, 
just issued, is well worth reading. Write for it; or 
apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 


pany. a 
Hrap OFFICES: 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Newcas'le-on-Tyne, Glasgow, and Dublin. 





Applications for Agencies invited, 


London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 





INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
siete Profits divided Annually. 
RE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES eri EXPENSES es 
PERSONAL LIABILITY 


Annual Pablo sc cussiavanvesuesacuseens sdadaviin ” £318,609 
Accumulated Funds... ..........cccceceeceeces 2,362,265 


No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


I RK BECK BAN K, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
pa at ee an Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on Poesy 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full! parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





| 


| 





urs| THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH: a Dutch Story. 
By MAARTEN 


MAARTENS. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
Unquestionably a good piece of work, with clear delineation, accurate pictures of life, and abundance of 


local colour.’’—Athenzum. 


**It was reserved for the author of this story to give a new interest to the crime of murder as a source of 


fiction. 


The work is so good that it will doubtless find many readers here.’”’ 


—Se otsman. 


“It is impossible to read these pages without being vividly impressed by the writer’s sombre imagination 
and dramatic power. To say that Maartens will remind many readers of Hawthorne is to pay hima high 


com liment ; 


but it is a compliment which is not undeserved, and though he has been so far unknown in 


England, ‘The Sin of Joost Avelingh’ is a book which can hardly fail to awaken a feeling of interest, 


curiosity, and anticipation.”’-—Manchester Examiner. 


“Though the scene, the personages, and the ‘ local colouring’ all belong emphatically enough to Holland, 


the theme of the tale has an interest as wide as humanity itself. 


The story is strongly told. * Joost 


Avelingh’ is a thonghtful and consistent character study.””—Scottish Leader. 
** Well conceived and well sustained. The plot is ingenious, the analysis of character takes a subtle range. 


Striking epigrams abound,.”—Rod and Gun, 





THE BLACK BOX 


MURDER: a Story. 


BY THE MAN WHO DISCOVERED THE MURDERER. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“Interesting and readable; will carry the reader lightly over the weary miles between London and Peter- 


borough. ’—Saturday Review. 


9 May be recommended to those who like detective stories, as a good specimen of the class,’’—Atheneum. 


“A really clever and well thought-out example of the literature of crime. 
kind that has been recently published. ’—Scottish Leader. 
“* May be safely recommended to all who delight in a tale of horror.’ 


One of the best books of the 


‘—Literary Worid. 


A very good example of the detective story.”—Sunday Times. 


“ A capital story.” —Glasgow Herald 


© Considerable skill is shown in working out the idea.’ 
“An exciting story; the mystery is well maintained to oe close.’"—St, 


‘—People. 
Andrew's Citizen. 


REMINGTON and CO., Hewidie Street, ‘Covent Garden, W.C. 














HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to tho 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 


Manager. 


GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO.—ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 


Assurances in Force ............+08.+ £21,000,000 
Bonuses Declared ..........ccccceeeee 4,500,000 
Accumulated Funds oe 7,000,000 
Clelans PAtt ...csrcccesesicccvesverssctencee 12,000,000 





Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 

General Manager, 12 Waterloo Place, 

FRANCIS a F.LA., London, 

ctuar. 
City Office, 11 Latgnte Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary. 
YHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and A Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782 
Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 








FIRST - HAND SHOPPING ! 
New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS, 

Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to write to HENKY PEASE and 
CO.’"S SUCCESSORS, spinners and Manufacturers, 
THe Mits DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gent!emen’s Indoor 
and Outdoor Dre-s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &c. Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length. 

LONDON SAMPLE ROOM 
241 Regent Street (corner of Little Argy ll Street). 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
ON aici ccacsccligscassenunausisaneee £10 10 0 





RD asiciinnincxscetncteonines 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page ~ aa e 
Narrow Column .................000 310 0 
PMI co iads cis desctsesccasinies 115 0 
Quarter-Column ..........ccceecseee 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 
CGE Woo i ods ices ankndnchaanans £14 14 O 
EIN vs diszcrcedeccansanesequats 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Ady ertise ments ha to space. 
‘erms: ne 

The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAm’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., and 
Messrs. BRENTANO’ 8, Union Square, New 
York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











prupentiat ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, | 
HOLBORN BARS, | LONDON, 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... we oe 
CLAIMS PAID .., toe oe as 


1848, 


we £10,000,000 oa 
LFRACOMBE.~—ILFRACOMBE 


Cre ROOMS.—A Suite of convenient and pleasant Rooms 

to be LET, suitable for a Literary, Professional, or Brauch County Club, 
E.C. | Handsome building, mid-way between City and West End. 
venience, including Electric Light, 


Every modern con- 
Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates and 


taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane. 
| 





12,000,000 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. | 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West, 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House | ——--—-———-—- 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and | 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 


PERIODICALS.—GATALOGUES sent on application. 


Tickets. 


HOTEL. 


—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 
Western—Fast Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Guineas. 


Ask for Hotel 








PSTAIBRS and 


Miss THACKERA 


By 

The COUNCIL of the ME TROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, | 

RANSOM, BOUVERIKE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall Hast, S.W. 


Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 


DOWNSTATIBS. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
| 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 891. JANUARY, 1890. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

In THE Days oF THE DANDIES. 

A Gumpse or LAKE Nyassa. 
Lugerd, 

His UNcLr AND HER GRANDMOTHER. 

THE Mound By YELLOW CREEK. 

THE Guost Basy. 

Opentine up Inpo-CHINA. 

Lavy Baxsy. Chaps, 41-42. 

CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
Coutts Trotter. 


RosertT Brown!NG. 
Martin, K.C.B. 

A Winxter’s Drivs From SEDAN TO VERSAILLFS 
AND RouND PaRIS DURING THE SIEGE. By W. H. 
(Bullock) Hall. 

Tse Burn. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 

Tue O1p SaLoon. 
Tur PouiticaL Position. 


By Captain F, D. 


Chaps, 1-6. 


By 


A Sonnet. By Sir Theodore 


Wiitiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


Price One Shilling. “lier 
FROM ‘“ BLACKWOOD.” 


THIRD SERIES.—No. VI. 


Contents :—Tur DraGon-TREE OF TELDE. By C. L. 
Lewes.—tHE Last Worps OF JOSEPH BARRABLE, 
By th» Author of “ John Herring.’”—How I Fert 
amonG THIEVES. By Miss Katharine M. Lumsden. 
—FippLeRS THREE. By Mrs. M. KE. Burton.—THE 
Guost OF Morcar’s Tower. By M. C. Stirling.— 
Ancrum Moor: A HistoricaL BALLAD. Ky John 
Stuart Blackie. 


TALES 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents FOR JANUARY. 

Two New Urorias. By Emile de Laveleye. 

Mr. WILKIE CoLirins’s Novets. By Andrew Lang. 

BroTHERHOODS. By the Bishop of Ripon. 

Tue ORIGIN OF THE EnausH. By E. A. Freeman, 
D.C.L. 

THe UNFAITHFUL STEWARD. By Ju'a Wedgwood. 

Prorit-SHARING. By Professor J. 8. Nicholson. 

Home-Rvte 1n INDIA AND IN IRELAND. By a kenga’ 
Magistrate. 

A Lumper-Room By Michael Field. 

Braz, Past and Furore. By M. G. Mulhall. 

RUNNING FOR Recorps. By J. R. Werner. 

Wuat STANLEY HAS DONE FOR THE Map OF AFRICA, 
By J. Seu tt Keltie. 

Roxzert BrowninG. By the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
IspisTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
~~" NATIONAL REVIEW, 
JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 
PokTUGUESE CLAIMS IN AFRICA. By Commander V> 
Lovett Cameron. 

Ropert Browninac. By H. D. Trail, 

PuBLic HEALTH AND Po.itics. By G. 

THEOSOPHY, THE “* DivinE W1spoMm.” 
H. 8. Olcott. 

Aw Economic Cure For SociaLism. By W, Earl 
Hodgson. 

THe Prorosrp Miners’ FEDERATION. By Sydney 
Wyatt. 

Mr. €Tevenson’s MeTuHops 1n Fiction. By A. 
Conan Doyle. 

Birp-L1FE 1N Romney Marsu. By Captain Wil- 
loughby Verner. 

THE PERSIAN POETRY OF AVICENNA. By Charles J. 
Pickering. 

= AND PEASANT TENANCIES. By R. E. Prothero, 

A. 

Lor» Tennyson’s NEw Votume. By Alfred Austin, 

Pouitics aT HOME AND ABROAD. 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. AtLen and Co , 13 Waterlco Place. 





Rome Hall. 
By Colonel 





OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
JANUARY, 1890. 
HACK TUK, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
AVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 63. 
ConrTeENTS. 

THE Stupy or A CrimtnaL, By Havelock Ellis. 

AN ABSTRACT OF 1,565 Post-MoRTEM EXAMINATIONS 
OF THE BRAIN, Performed at the Wakefield Asy!um 
oe a Period of Eleven Years, By F. St. John 
Bullen. 

AssIsTANT MEDICAL OFF.CERS IN ASYLUMS: THEIR 
STATUS IN THE SPECIALTY. By Drs, Dodds, Strahan, 
and Greenlees. 

Notes oN Some AsyLtum Specrauit1Es. By Robert 
Baker, M.D. 

MELANCHOLIA, FROM THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND Evo- 
LUTIONARY PoINTs OF View. By George M. 
Robertson, M.B. 

Assistant Medical Officers.—Proposed Hospital for 
the Insane of London.—First Instance of the 
Operation of the New Lunacy Act.—Snicides in 
England and Wales. 

London: J, and A, Cxurcuit1, New Burlington 

Street, W. 


e 
Edited by ~ 








THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Month'y Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
TUust: a‘ ed, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS OF No. 1, Vor. IL., JANUARY, 1899. 

Dissent IN WaLFs. By Homersham Cox. 

Lay aND CLERICAL CONFERENCES —CONFERENCE II. 
**Is CorP-RATE REONION OF THE CHURCH AND 
NONCONFORMITY PossIBLE?” By a. Privileged 
Reporter. 

BapTisM For THE DEAD: AN EXAMINATION OF 1 
Cor. xv, 29. By the Kev. J. W. Horsley, M.A. 

Tue Swavpiine CLloraEs. By the Right Rev. H.L. 
Jenner. 

Recent DiscOvERIES IN CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY 
tn Rome.—II, Tue Catacomep or S, PRISCILLA. 
AIlnstra’ed.) By the Rev. 8S, Baring-Gould, M.A. 

Tne ALTAR AND THE SCREEN. By A. G, Hill, F S.A. 

Tue Princr-BisHops OF GERMANY: THEIR CITIES 
AND CHURCHES, (Lilustrated.) By H.W. Brewer. 

Tue BisHors’ BIBLE. Chaps. 17-18. By D. Christie 
Murray and H. Herman, 

THe WARDEN AND HIS Warp. By the Rey. G. 

(Musi:.) By A. H. Brown, 


Huntington, M.A. 

JUBILATE DEO. 

THE SOVEREIGN OxpER OF 8S. JOHN OF JERUSALEM 
IN ANGLIA, (I[llustrated.) By a Knight of the Order. 

JAPANESE StTory.—I!. From THE ISLAND OF YEZZ0. 
Translated by B. H. Chamberiain. 

Workmen's Coronirs. By Helen Zimmern, 

Fripuany Carou. By Rev. S.J. Stone, M.A., and C. 
Warwick Jordan, Mus. Doe. 

Sweet Content, Chap.5. (Illustrated.) By Mrs. 

Letter, III.—Corre- 


Molesworth. 
Biblical Questior s—Editor's 
spondence —Reviews—Current Events—Calendar— 
Sermon Outlines—Instractions on the Creed. 
GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, 
NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 

The LATE BISHOP of DURHAM. 
—An Article on ‘Internal Evidence for the 
Authenticity and Genuineness of St. John’s 
Gospel,” by the Right Rev, J. B. LIGHTFOOT, 
D.D., appears in the 

JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE EXPOSITOR, 


Which also contains :— 

Rev. Prof. J. Agar Beet.—New TESTAMENT TEACHING 
ON FuTURE PUNISHMENT. 

Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D.—TweEntTy-SIxXTH AND 
TWENTY-EIGHTH PSALMS. 

Rev. J. Oswa'd Dykes, D.D.—Ovur Lorp’s First 
APPEARANCE AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, 

Rev. Charles F, D’Arcy —Micatan’s VISION. 

Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D.—St. JAMES AND HIS 
EPISTLE. 


*,* Among other Artic'es expected to appear during 
the Year may be mentioned Contributions by Rev. 
Prof. Godet, D.D., Rev. Principal Fairbairn, D.D., 
the late Prof. Elmslie, DD, Rev. G. Adam Smith, 
M.A., and the Rev. Canon Westcott, D.D. 

ea The JANUARY Number commences the 
FUURLH SERIES, 
1s. Monthly. 


London : HoppEr and StoveurTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s. 64. 
TIVHE CAUSATION of DISEASE: 
an Exposition of the Ultimate Factors which 
Induce It. By Harry CamMpBeELL, M.D.,. B.S.Lond., 
M.R.C.P.Lond., Assistant Physician and Pathologist 
to the North-West London Hospital. 

*,* In this Work, the author applies the principle 
of Evolution in elucidating the causation of disease, 
Among the subjects considered are the following :— 
The Influence of Heredity and of the Environment in 
Disease—Rhythms— Natural Selection—Sexual Selec- 
tion—The Distinction between a Natural and an 
Artificial Environment—What Constitutes a Normal 
Individual and a Normal Environment—The Advan- 
tage of Changed Conditions of Life upon the Organism. 


London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 





Now ready, FIFTY-SECOND EDITION, 1 vol. super- 
royal Svo, 1,870 pp., cloth gilt, price 38s, 
S 


IR BERNARD BURKE’S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
&e., for 1890. 

“* The most complete and monumental of Peerages 
is the well-known compilation of Sir Bernard Burke, 
C.B., Ulster King of Arms......But Burke’s Peerage 
is quite above criticism; it is unique, and remains 
by itself as the type of a book of reference.’”’—Times, 
April 2Cth, 1889, 

London: Harurisoy and Sons. 


TINEDDINGTON NEW CHURCH 

(Elevations and Plan) ; Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford (Interior).—For above, and numerous other 
Illustrations, also Articles on the Proposed Clyde 
and Forth Canal, ‘The Viking Age,” &c., see the 
BUILDER of December 28th (44.; by post, 44d.; 
annual subscription, 19s )--Officc, 46 Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 











OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 34. to 94. 

in the SHILLING. Suitable for Christmas 
Presents and New Year’s Gifts.—Now ready, and sent 
postage-free on application, a NEW CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS (many in handsome Bindings and beauti- 
fully Illustrated), suitable for Presentation, and from 
the published prices of which the above liberal Dis- 





count is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD (only 
address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 








Rea‘y first week in January. 
THE CLERGY LIST FOR 1890. 


Fully Corrected and Revised up to the time of 
going to press. Price 103. 61, 


Published for the Proprietors by KELLY and ( 
51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, rl aa 





. ‘In 1 vol 8vo., cloth, price 62, 
A TREATISE ON THE 
IMMORALITY OF IDOLATRY. 


W. RIDGWAY, 
169 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww. 


DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKs, 
Just published, 870, cloth, price 153. 
N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Corus, 
With a Preface by Herspert Spencer.—‘'I have r.ad 
vortions taken at random here and thers, and have 
found them very weli done,” —Mr. Spencer in Preface. 
Wittiams and Noraats, London and Edinbargh., 





Just published, 8vo, pp. xv.-489, price 123, 
RIGINAL NOTES on the BOOK 
of PROVERBS, according to the Authorised 
Version. By the Rev. 8. OC. Maran, D.D., late Vicar 
of Brordwindsor, Dorset. Vol. I., Chaps, 1 to 10, 
WILLIAMS and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’. 700 pp., c'oth, 3s. 6d, 


AZELL’S ANNUAL, 1890.—A Cy- 
clopzedic Record of Men and Topies of the Diy. 
Rewritten to date. Contains over 3,590 Original 
Articles by Eminent Specialists on every question 
nd before the public. Edited by #. D. Price, 
“Most conveniently arranged. Nothing could be 
easier for purposes of reference. A most useful 
book.”—Spectator. ‘ 
London: Hazeit, Watson, and Viney, Limited, 
1 Creed Lane, H.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—WeEary or 


Lirr.—Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and the 
most prolific source of those melancholy forebodings 
which are worse than deith itself. A few doses of 
these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low 
spirits, and repelling the covert attacks made on the 
nerves by excessive heat, impure atmosphere, over- 
indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most 
shattered constitution may derive benefit from Hollo- 
way’s Pills, which will regulate disordered action, 
brace the nerves, increase the energy of the intellec- 
tual faculties, and revive the — memory. By 
attentively studying the instructions for taking these 
Pills and explicitly putting them in practice, the 
most desponding will soon feel confident of a perfect 
recovery. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











GOLD MEDAL, 





USE - 
R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir CO, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘' I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 
OBINSON AND CLEAVER'G 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. : 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen to measure or 
pattern, 2s, extra. ‘ 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 148. 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &c., post-fr2e. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


F 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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WALTER SCOTT'S NEW MAGAZINE. 


NEWLY DESIGNED COVER BY 
WALTER CRANE. 


THE 


ART REVIEW. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine of 
Art, Music, and Letters. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


PART I., VOL. I., to be published on 
JANUARY 4th. 


THE “ART. REVIEW. 


The ART REVIEW will be thoroughly 
cosmopolitan and eclectricin character. Its 
special aim will be to record by means 
both of critical articles and of illustrative 
examples, the current tendencies in Art, 
in Music, and in Literature; and while 
remaining essentially an Art Magazine, 
will appeal to the growing cultivated public 
interested in contemporary intellectual 
movements. 





In view of the value and general interest 
of its literary contents, of the beauty and 
high quality of its plates and text illustra- 
tions, it may be said with eonfidence that 
its pages will be found interesting alike to 
the artist, to the litt¢rateur, and to the 
general reader. 


THE ART REVIEW. 


The January, February, and March 
Numbers of the ART REVIEW will contain, 
among others, contributions from the 
following Writers :— 

WALTER PATER. 
VERNON LEE. 
Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 
STEPNIAK. 
WALTER SICKERT. 
GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
W. M. CONWAY. 
WILLIAM SHARP. 
Professor KNIGHT. 
Professor MINTO. 
DAVID CROAL THOMSON, 
WALTER CRANE. 

&e, 





These numbers will also contain, besides 
the Illustrations accompanying the Articles 
named, Reproductions of Pictures by : 


JOHN D. BATTEN 

M. ROLL. 

C. N. KENNEDY. 

CLAUDE MONET. 
&e. 

And Designs hy : 
HEYWOOD SUMNER 
C. H. SHANNON, 
ALEXANDER ROCHE. 
A.D, MacCORMICK, 





London: 


WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane. 





NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Opening Chapters of 








A SERIAL STORY. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of 


“Hast Lynne.” 





THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. A Serial — By Mrs. Henry 
WwW oop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 1—The Major. 
Chap. 2.—The Major’s Investment. 
Chap. 3.—The End of the Day. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
. THIRD CLASS. 
. SONNET. By Juria Kavanaeu. 
. THE NIGHT-BOAT FROM BOULOGNE. By Esmi Srvuarv. 
. THE MILESTONE. By Sypney Grey. 


6. FAIR NORMANDY. By CuHartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. With 
seven Illustrations. 


7. A TALE OF THE TEMPLE. 
8. ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 
9. BY THE GATES OF THE SEA. 


i) 


m 9 


Cr 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New anne Street, W. 


MORNING! 








GOOD 


HAVE YOU USED 


PEARS’ SOAP 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


THE 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has dhe Oldest and siighent Reputation. 








NOTE,—First produced and a etagatils CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 





none has now an equal claim to the public confidence, 


THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 





4 
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NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “MASTERS of the WORLD.” 


The LOCKET. 2 vols. small crown 


8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE.” 


MAYGROVE: a Family History. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The CHILCOTES.” 


A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The DANVERS JEWELS.” 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 2 vols. 


crown 8yvo. 
RICHARD 4ENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
A CENTURY OF SONNETS. 


By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
Feap. 4to, price 4s. 6d, 





‘Good sonnets, indce’, are so rare, that the writers of them could almost be 
counted on one’s fingers. Mr. Waddington was already one of this small number 
before the present volume appeared, but many among these hundred sonnets will 
strengthen his claim to the distinguished place be has attained.’’—York Herald, 


*‘ Both as a writer of sonnets and an authority on the subject, Mr. Waddington 
has done good work. The present collection is worthy of his reputation as a 
scholar and a poet. His sonnets possess the not common distinction of clearness 
of expression. They reveal also a sense of form and an avoidance of mere sonority 
of language that are exceedingly rare in the sonnets of the day.”—Saturday 
Review, 

“Mr. Waddington’s favourite method of pre-entation is sculpturesque rather 
than pictorial......Few will be found to refuse admiration to the fine seriousness, 
the moral enthusiasm, and the serenity—of strenuous earnestness rather than of 
co!d indifference—which are everywhere the distinguishing notes of these poems.” 
—-Academy. 


“Mr. Waddington writes a sonnet with the skill and grace of a poetical virtuoso 
ance the thought is high, the feeling simple and sincere in them all.’’—Scotsman, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


New Edition, with Additions, 7s. 6d. 
JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobiography. 16s. and 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


Post 8vo, 6s. each, 


LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION & INDUSTRY. 
SELF-HELP. DUTY. 
CHARACTER. THRIFT. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 2ls., 7s. 6d., and 





THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch Naturalist. 6s. 
ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





JUST READY. 1890 EDITION. JUST READY. 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, AND COMPANIONAGE. 


Beautifully printed, over 1,000 pp., and 1,500 Armorial Bearings, Heraldically 
Emblazoned Binding. 176th year. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 31s, $d. ; or in 2 vols., 
16s. each, 


London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


|: ee ee and CC O,, 

e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 

General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
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